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Romantic love is for grown-ups; it is not for children. It is not for children in 
the literal sense, and also in the psychological sense: not for those who, 
regardless of age, still experience themselves as children. Chapter Four: "The 
Challenges of Romantic Love" 


Introduction 


The passionate attraction between man and woman that is known as romantic 
love can generate the most profound ecstasy. It can also generate, when 
frustrated, the most unutterable suffering. Yet for all its intensity, the nature 
of that attachment is little understood. To some, who associate "romantic" 
with "irrational," ro- mantic love is a temporary neurosis, an emotional storm, 
inevitably short-lived, which leaves disillusion- ment and disenchantment in 
its wake. To others, ro- mantic love is an ideal that, if never reached, leaves 
one feeling one has somehow missed the secret of life. Looking at the tragedy 
and confusion so many expe- rience in romantic relationships, many persons 
have concluded that the idea of romantic love is somehow fundamentally 
wrong, a false hope. In consequence, more and more people are 
experimenting with different kinds of relationships, ones that do not entail the 
intimacy and vulnerability of an intense commitment to another person. Some 
people have given up the hope of any passionate attachment as not only false 
but 129mieions. Romantic love is also under attack today frbm psyc------- 
hologists, sociologists, and anthropologists, who frequently scorn it as an 
immature, illusory ideal. To such intellectuals, the idea that an ilrtense 
emotion- 


I]qGFRODUI2TION existence, one of the great adventures, and one of the 
great challenges. I am writing from the conviction that ecstasy is one of the 
normal factors of our emotional life, or can be. I do not see romantic love as 
the prerogative of youth. Nor do I see it as some kind of immature ideal, 
inappropriately adapted from literature, that must crumble in the face of 
"practical reality." I do see romantic love as requiring more of us, in terms of 
our personal evolution and maturity, than we generally appreciate. Indeed, 
that is one of the central themes of this book. There are different kinds of 
love that can unite one human being with another. Let me begin with a 
general definition of the eategory of love to be explored in this book. 
Romantle love is a passionate spiritual-emotion- al-sexual attachment 
between a man and a woman that reflects a high regard lot the value el each 
other's person. I do not describe a relationship as romantic love if the couple 
does not experience their attachment as passionate or intense, at least to some 
significant ex- tent. I do not describe a relationship as romantic love if there 
is not some experience of spiritual affinity, some deep mutuality of values 
and outlook, some sense of being "soul mates"; if there is not deep emotional 
involvement; if there is not a strong sexual attraction. And if there is not 
mutual admiration--if, for exam- ple, there is mutual contempt instead--again 
I do not describe the relationship as romantie love. Almost any statement we 
make about love, sex, or man/woman relationships entails something of a 
per- sonal confession. We speak from what we have lived. When a 
psychologist undertakes to address the subject of love, he cannot avoid telling 
the world about him- self. This does not mean that the issues involved are 
incorrigibly subjective and that no valid general obser- vations can be made. I 
shall argue to the contrary. Our reflections are not the product solely of our 
own re- 
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INTRODUCTION 5 they arc called) I have had many opportunities to 
explore further and test the ideas and conclusions that arc put forth in this 
book.* It is useful to remember that, throughout most of the past, the concept 
of romantic love as an ideal and as the expected basis for marriage was 
unknown; it is still unknown in many cultures of the world. Only during the 
past several decades have some of the educated classes in non-Western 
cultures rebelled against the tradition of marriage arranged by families and 
looked to the West and its concept of romantic love as a preferred ideal. 
While in Western Europe the idea of romantic love has had a long history, its 
ac- ceptance as the proper basis of a long-term, established relationship such 
as marriage has never been as wide,. spread as it has been in American 
culture. In the course of this book, a concept of romantic love emerges that 
goes considerably beyond that as- sociated with the American eoncept of 
love. But it is best understood historically in the context of the American 
ideal as contrasted with that of earlier cul- tures. Young people growing up in 


twentieth-century North Ameriea take for granted certain assumptions about 
their future with the opposite sex, assumptions that are by no means shared 
by every other culture. These inelude that the two people who will share their 
lives will choose eaeh other, freely and voluntarily, and that no one, neither 
family nor friends, church or state, can or should make that choice for them; 
that they will choose on the basis of love, rather than on the baals of social, 
family, or fmaneial considerations; that it very much matters which human 
being they choose and, in this connection, that the differences between one 
hu- man being and another are immensely important; that they can hope and 
expect to derive happiness from the relationship with the person of their 
choice and that the pursuit of such happiness is entirely normal, indeed 
*Information about the Intensives may be obtained by writing to l'he Biocntlc 
Institute, P.O. Box 4009, Beverly Hil, CA 90213. 


6 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE is a human birthright; and 
that the person they choose to share their life with and the person they hope 
and expect to find sexual fulfillment with are one and the same. Throughout 
most of human history, all of these vie-fig would have been regarded as 
extraordinary, even incredible. And so in Chapter 1 I shall sketch the 
highlights of the process by which this view of love and man/wom- an 
relationships emerged and became prevalent in the Western world. The 
purpose of such an historical over- view is to establish a context for where we 
are today, to see our struggles in perspective, and to become more conscious 
of attitudes and values from the past that are still operative within us to the 
detriment of our efforts to achieve happiness in relationships. In order that 
these goals be accomplished, the his- torical overview encompasses themes 
that are philo- sophical, political, ethical, and literary, because all influence 
the way we think about and understand the nature and problems of romantic 
love today. In Chapter 2 we shall shift from a sociohistorical to a 
psychological orientation--as we begin to develop an understanding of the 
roots and meaning of romantic love, not in the context of the past but of the 
present, the timeless present, in the context of our nature as human beings. 
We shall examine the basic psycholo- cal needs that generate the hunger for 
romantic love and that it aims at fulfilling. In so doing, we can begin to 
understand the sources of the rapture--or pain-of our love relationships. In 


Chapter 3, we shall consider fundamental factors that influence who we are 
likely to fall in love with-- the process of selection. At this point, we shall 
have explored the themes "what love is and why love is born." In Chapter 4 
we Shall address the questions "why it sometimes grows, why it sometimes 
dies." We shall address ourselves to the issue of what romantic love requires 
of us--requires psychologicallyuif it is to 


INTRODUCTION succeed. We shall explore the challenges of romantic 
love. We shall describe basic determinants of fulfil- ment or defeat in this 
area, deepening our understand- ing of both our victories and our 
disappointments. This book is neither a love manual nor a sex manu- al. 
While certain "how to" dements inevitably appear at key points, either 
explicitly or implicitly, advice ving is not the purpose of the book. The 
purpose is to make romantic love intelligibleto enrich our un- derstanding of 
such loveand to celebrate the vision of romantic love as a realistic and 
worthwhile attain- merit for men and women of all ages. 


ONE The Evolution of Romantic Love 


Prologue: Love and Defiance .$_tofies of passionate love relationships 
between men and women exist throughout our literature and are a treasured 
part of our cultural heritage. The great love affairs of Lancelot and 
Guinevere, Heloise and Abe- lard, Romeo and Juliet live fo: us as symbols of 
physical passion and spiritual devotion. But such stories are tragedies--and 
tragedies of a very revealing kind. The lovers are impressive not because they 
typify their societies but because they rebel against them. The lovers are 
memorable because they are unusual. Their love challenges the moral and 
social codes of-ihe'tr culture, and their stories are tragic because the lover are 
defeated by those codes. Implicit in the tragic nature of these love stories, 
implicit in the fact that the lovers' commitment to each other represented a 
defiant no flung in the face of their culture or society, is the fact that such 
love was not regarded as a "normal" way of life or an accepted cultural ideal. 
The ideal of romantic love stands in opposition to much of our history, as we 
shall see. First of all, it is individualistic. It rejects the view of human beings 


as 9 


IO THE PSYCHOLOGY O1 interchangeable units, and it attaches the 
highest im- portance to individual differences as well as to individ- ual 
choice. Romantic love is egoistic, in the philosoph- ical, not in the petty, 
sense--egoism as a philosophical doctrine holds that self-realization and 
personal happi- ness are the moral goals of life--and romantic love is 
motivated by the desire for personal happiness. Ro- mantic love is secular. In 
its union of physical with spiritual pleasure in sex and love, as well as in its 
union of romance and daily lie, romantic love is a passionate commitment to 
this earth and to the exalted happiness that life on earth can offer. The 
definition of romantic love offered in the Intro- duction--a passionate 
spiritual-emotional-sexual at- tachment between a man and a woman that 
reflects a high regard Jor the value of each other's person-- contains all of 
these elements, and their importance will become more and more apparent as 
we proceed. In particular we shall come to appreciate how inti- mately related 
are the themes of individualism and romantic love. In that same context we 
shall need to reappraise the issue of selfishness, to move beyond conventional 
ways of thinking and to recognize how indispensable to our life and well- 
being is rational intelligent or enlightened selfishness; an honest respect for 
self-interest is a necessity of survival and certainly of romantic love. The 
music that inspires the souls of lovers exists within themselves and the 
private universe they occu- py. They share it with each other; they do not 
share it with the tribe--or with society. The courage to hear that music and to 
honor it is one of the prerequisites of romantic love. 


The Relevance of History: Recurring Themes The evolution of man/woman 
relationships is part of the evolution of human consciousness. We carry the 
past within us---sometimes as an asset, sometimes as a liabiLity--and we who 
live in the last third of the 
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twentieth century cannot fully understand the conflicts and blocks within our 


own psyche which obstruct our efforts to achieve happiness in love 
relationships unless we are conscious of our history, of the steps by which we 
arrived where we are today. When we look at the development of 
man/woman relationships across the centuries, we see motion, prog- ress, re, 
detours, and forward motion again --something like the path of evolution 
itself. The emergence of a rational concept of romantic love has required a 
long process of development. The purpose of the brief review that follows is 
to help us understand the steps of that development and to isolate certain 
recurring themes that seem almost timeless in their persistence, in our past 
and in our present. In whatever time and culture we look, it is impossible for 
some of us not to encounter ourselves. Let us begin. 


The Tribal Mentality: The Unimportance of the Individual Economics, not 
love, was the motivating force for union in primitive sodeties--indeed, in 
virtually all hunting and agricultural societies. __The family was a unit 
established for the .purpose of opg the chances of physical survival. 
Man/woman relation- ships were conceived and defined not in terms of 
"love," or of psychological needs for "emotional inti- macy," but in terms of 
the practical needs associated with hunting, fighting, raising crops, child- 
rearing, and so forth.* So far as we can ascertain, in primitive cultures the 
idea of romantic love did not exist at all. The cardinal 


*Since surrlval In a prehadustrlal society depended so crucially physical 
strength and physical skills, the division of labor between man and woman 
was predominantly determined on the basis of their respective physical 
capacities. Man's superior physical strength, and woman's need of protection, 
eslecially during periods of pegnancy and child-bearing. were made a 
justification for thO inequality el the sexes mad womaa'l subordination to 
man. 
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(1960) writes: By and large, the clanship stcre and sial life of most primitive 
ieties provides wholesale tacy d a broad distribution of ection; ... most prifive 
peopl fail see any great difference betwn individuals, and hence do not bome 
volved unique connections the Wte fon; any number of train obsee have 
cemented on the e of their detacent from love object, and their candid belief 
in the terehangeabi of loves. Dr. Audrey Rich.ds, anthropolst who lived 
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Tm VOLno O onc ov In the mores regulating sexual activity in primitive 
cultures, one often encounters a fear of, even an antag- onism toward, sexual 
attachments that grow out of (what we would call) love. Indeed, sexual 
activity often appears acceptable to most when the feelings that prompt it are 
superficial. "In the Trobriand islands, for instance," writes G. Rattray Taylor 
(1973): Adults do not mind if children engage in sexual play and attempt 
precociously to perform the sex- ual act; as adolescents, they may sleep with 
one another, provided only that they are not in love with one another. If they 
fall in love, the sexual . act becomes forbidden, and for lovers to sleep to- 
gether would outrage decency. Love, i it occurs, is sometimes more severely 
regu- lated than sex. (Of course, in many instances there is not even a word 
[or "love" in any sense approximating our own.) Passionate individual 
attachments are evi- dently seen as threatening to tribal values and tribal 
authority. We reed to note that the issue is not primitiveness as such, but the 
tribal mentality. One encounters it again in the technolocally advanced 
society of George Orwell's 1984, where the full power and au- thority of a 
totalitarian state is aimed at crushing the sell-assertive individualism of 
romantic love. The con- tempt o[ twentieth century dictatorships [or a 


citizen's desire to have "a personal fife," the characterization of such a desire 
as "petty bourgeois selfishness," is too well-known to require documentation. 
The tribal mentality, ancient or modem, tends to regard romantic love as 
socially subversive, as some- how threatening to the welfare of the tribe--that 
is, society. The Greek Perspective: Spiritual Love The concept of love as an 
important value and the idea of it as a passionate spiritual attachment, based 
on 
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THE EVOLUTION OI ROMANTI 'OVE I uality in Greece, it was clearly 
much more prevalent than in our own culture and among many intellectuals 
came to be regarded as "the expression of the highest type of human 
emotion." (Hunt, 1960) While sexual desire apart from deeper feeling was 


often regarded as effeminate and unhealthy, a passionate love relation- ship 
between two men was idealized as a relationship in which the older lover 
inspired the younger to nobili- ty and virtue, and the love between them 
elevated the mind and the emotions of both. On the other hand, antifeminism 
was a pronounced theme in the culture of c!assieal Greece, and although the 
Greeks were scarcely indifferent to heterosexual sex or to female beauty, they 
viewed their interest as being devoid of ethical meaning or spiritual signifi- 
cance. Both Plato and Aristotle agreed that women were inferior to men in 
body and in mind.. Women were brought up to see themselves as subordinate 
to men in virtually every respect. They had very little status before the law; 
they required legal guardians; they shared almost none of the rights 
guaranteed to male Greek citizens. The practical economic functions that 
women had performed in earlier times were now largely performed by slaves. 
No longer men's partners in the struggle for survival, women had less 
importance in a man's world. Were a man to fall in love with a woman, it was 
highly unlikely that the woman would be his wife. Far more likely, she would 
be a courtesan--a highly edu- cated woman, trained to be mentally stimulating 
as well as sexually exciting, an intellectnal as well as a sexual companion. 
But most Greeks looked with con- tempt upon a man who fell irt love even 
with a courte- san. Except in its ideal sense as an elevating admiration, which 
could exist only among men, "love" was pre- dominately viewed as a 
pleasurable, enjoyable game, an amusement, a diversion, of no deep 
importance or lasting significance. Passionate sexual love, when it ap- 
peared, was commonly regarded as a tragic madness, 


I6 TttE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE an affliction that took 
possession of a man and carried him away from that calm, cool evenness of 
disposition so much admired by the Greeks. The notion of "marrying for 
love" was consequently as absent from the thinking of the Greeks as it was 
from the thinking of primitive man. "Marriage," wrote the Greek poet 
Pallatas, "brings a man only two happy days: the day he takes his bride to bed 
and the day he lays her in her grave." A ve was expensive, a burden, often a 
hindrance to a man's freedom. But it was generally lld that a man owed it to 
the state and to his religion to have children; he needed a housekeeper; and a 
new wife brought a dowry. Marriage was a necessary evil and a match 


between unequals. - The Roman Perspective: ,4 Cynical View of Love From 
the point of view of the dominant philosophy of Rome, Stoicism, passionate 
involvement was a threat to tl ps't--of duty. The hero of Rome's epic, Aeneas, 
easily turns away from the passion of his lover Dido to pursue his duty of 
founding the Roman repub- lic. Like the Greeks, Roman intellectuals looked 
upon pasold of mddn-e. - The Romans, like the"Greeks, did not marry for 
love. Among the upper classes, marriages were usually arranged between 
families for linaneial or political reasons; and a man married to acquire a 
housekeeper and to have children. sman culture, the family took on a new -ii 
p--ffO$itical and-soe_ tmir-:-c--h-ie-fty for reasons havig-tb d l'h the- 
preservation and protec- tion of property. Roman law, which carefully 
provided for the transfer of property from one generation to the next, came to 
include complex laws governing forms of marriage between different classes 
of Roman citizens as well as those of other peoples in the empire. The 
cultural and political importance of the family gave a new importance to the 
relationship between husbands 


THE EVOLUTION OF ROMANTIE LOVE I7 and wives. Cultural 
mythology supported a relious devotion to the Roman family,_e_xtolling 
in_pa_rt._iul_ar the virtues of vir.ni.t in une5"d-, n-d-.__e.-ljty in "idarfie-d, - 
e---, (rii'morf::-n-d-'b at times, Jawvers--required fidelity even of husbands. 
The increased valuation of the domestic unit was accompanied by an 
elevation in the position of wom- en. Women in Rome gained significantly in 
legal status and enjoyed a far greater measure of freedom, eco- nomic 
independence, and cultural respect than they had known previously. They 
were more likely, then, to be in a portion of equTrv--flai]bialiip. In tis 
respect, they aiSiS-r-ral-°ne of the-condi- tions of romantic love,---equality-- 
since the relation- ship of a superior to an inferior, or a master to a 
subordinate, cannot qualify as romantic love. Roman letters between 
husbands and wives, and occasional references by contemporary so- cial 
observers evidence the strength of the marital bond and the existence of long, 
harmonious, even affection- ate, unions between some partners. But passion 
re- mained very foreign to their view of marriage. At the height of the Roman 
empire, and through the period of its disintegration, both men and women 
sought the experienc _ _e eXeit glamo-"e_xual-reltisnships in ext.ro_aLn 


arltal_.aavcn- tures andros of the sort iiiffr-tmous by the poet Ovid's Ars 
Amatoria. At the height of the empire, adultery on the part of both sexes was 
widespread and virtually taken for granted as a sport necessary to relieve the 
tedium of existence; the aristocrats of Rome indulged in the jaded, frenetic 
sensuality that we associate with Roman decadence: a vicious mixture of love 
and hatred, attraction and revulsion, desire and hostility. The most famous 
Roman literature of roman- tic passion, Ovid's descriptiort of "the art of love" 
and Catullus's love poems to "Lesbia," portray lovers as immersed in 
sensuality, tormenting each other with infidelities and elaborate games of 
power. There is in particular a considerable literature of hostile complaint 


I8 SYCHOLOGY O IO[A_,TIC LOVE against the tyrannical sensuality of 
newly powerfttl women, as exhibited in Juvenal's Sixth Satire: 


A wife is a tyrant--the more so if her husband is fond or loving. Cruelty is 
natural to women: they torment their husbands, whip the housekeeper, and 
enjoy having slaves flogged almost to death. Their sexual lusts are 
disgusting--they prefer slaves, actors, and gladiators; their efforts to sing and 
play musical instruments are a bore; and their gluttonous eating and drinking 
are enough to make a man sick. 


Thus, the same culture that generated the first ideal of domestic felicity and 
mutual respect among men and women, the same culture that institutionalized 
elabo- rate forms of marriage, was a culture in which sex and love, passion 
and-Carffig-interpersonffl relafionsaips, laX_.nlar nnnoites. Thenie, so basic 
to our mble cp of romanize Love, as viewed cynically, ff rcond at__..__. The 
Message of Christianity: Nonsexual Love /n the second and third centuries, 
during the growing decadence of the Roman empire, a new cultural and 
historical force began to make its impact felt on the Western world, a force 
that would affect man/woman relationships as profoundly as it affected the 
rest of Western culture: Christianity._The central thrust of this new .r.n.zasa 
lrofotmd ascet-l'ff, an Fn'terrse latility to lluman se-xuality,-and f]a-tica'leon 
of axthJ_y.e. H, ostility to pleasure_.--abo---fi pleasureZ-as not merely one 
tenet among many of this new religion; .it was central and basic. The 
Church's hostilit¥,,to-sex was _ is lit to hysieal---eaalts 'ew that physc-6 - 
enjoyment of lie on earth necessarily meant spiritual evil. While such 


doctrines were already present in the Roman world in the doctrines of 
Stoicism,/qeoplaton- ism, and Oriental mysticism, Christianity mobilized the 
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doctrines, capitalizing on the growing revulsion against the mindless 
decadence of the time and offering the appeal of a cleansing and purifying 
add. Sint Paulelevated the Greek concept of the soul- body dichotomy to 
unprecedented importance in the Western word. The soul, he taught, is an 
entity sepa- rate from the traxrs-g'- r, and its igroper sphere of concern is with 
values unrdated to the body or to this earth. The body is only a e"trapped. It is 
the bdy tlaat arags a i to quest for pleasure, to sexual lust. Christianity upheld 
to men and women an ideal of love that was cortsisLentli"°-v- e Irfis--eere, in 
effect, ed to stand at opposite poles the source of love was God; the source of 
sex was, in--eeet;lae devl "It-ls-god tdf--a man not to touch a woman," taught 
Saint Paul; but if men lack the necessary seif-control "let them marry: for it is 
better to marry than to burn [with lust]." ,a,'__e/..te orO.or_, 
SeamLzb.stinen.ce .w, as.procl " " MCaarriage.___ later aescrloext as a 
meulsttv tu ty"--was Chdstianlty's reNctant concession to the de- probity of 
human nature that made this ideal actually obtainable. Taylor (1973) writes: 
The Medieval Church was obsessed with sex to a -qtdt paanrut aegree.S--Se 
xual issues dominated its thinking in a manner which we should regard as 
entirely pathological It is hardly too much to say that the ideal which it held 
out to Christians was primarily a sexual ideal. This ideal was a highly 
consistent one and was embodied in a most elaborate code of regulations. 
istiaggde was based, quite simply, on the -': - ........ as to be avoided 
conviction tlla1 Hle sexut l,t ,v . . like the plague, except for the bare 
mtmmum necessary to keep the race in existence. Even when performed for 
this purpose it remained a 


20 THE PSYCHOLOGY O1 * ROIVfA1INTIC LOVE regrettable necessity. 
Those who could were ex- horted to avoid it entirely, even if married. For 
those incapable of such heroic self-denial there was a great spider's web of 
regulations whose overriding purpose was to make the sexual act as joyless 
as possible and to restrict its performance to the minimum--that is, to restrict 


it exclusively to the function of procreation./ was not actually Ch was 
damnable, but the_pJea- it--and fhis pleasuenahed -¢hen the act was 
performed for the purpose of procreation .... Not only the pleasure of the 
sexual act was held sinful, but also the sensation of desire for a person of the 
opposite sex, even when unconsum- mated. _Se the love of a man fo hel-' "-¢ 
- -- r a woman was u to oe sn-n_pljL.esire, this led to the incon- _ ositiS/-that 
no__..n should love his wife. In fh6tP-e-Lambard -ntained. man to love his 
wife too ardently is a sm worse than adnltery... Apart from its role as a 
"medicine for immorality," marriage during the Middle Ages was still 
regarded -an economic and political institution, ?tehough declared by the 
Church to be a sacrament. By end of the sixth century, the Church had 
adopted political authority over marriage as it had assumed authority over 
other aspects of secular life. The severe regulation of rnan/woma 
relationships by Church power extended from start to finish. The Church re- 
placed its authority for that of parental consent as the arranger and sanctioner 
of marriage, and it banned divorce and remarriage without papal 
dispensation. What is rarely appreciated today, and watoS par- ticularly 
interesting to note i the Church h_at the integration of love and sex was 
regarded no-'Sf'(--noble ideal but as a vice: .... -'-- For in the eyes of the 
Church, for a priest to m. arry was a worse crim., thau to keep a mistre-s, 
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.and to keen a mistress w wore - rand - "cationwa judgment worh- pletely 
reverses seculai conceptions of morality, which attach importance to the 
quality and dur- ability of personal relationships. When accused of being 
married, it was always a good defense to reply that one was simply engaged 
hate seduction, for this carried only a light pen- --airy, while he'former might 
involve total suspen- sion. (Taylor, 1973) 


1 


It was not a great sin, in the eyes of the medieval church, 0 . 0,," - ,.', ,° 
-.Butler a priest to fall in love a,, m" .A, that is, for his sex life to be 
integrated as an expression of his total person, was a cardinal offense. It is 
significant that the Church's most ferocious wrath was reserved pt for 
fornication but for mastur- bation. It is through", asturbatio, , , ,,an bein. first 
dis 0 - ,- -, ,otentia of or her own :'-: :: ::-" " n -, , h" act mt lv fo.r. the 


ben_efit .of .the tmrson m- through which many an individual possility of an 
ecstasy entirely dif- erent from the ecstasy promised by religion. The 
Church's essential antisexualism was paralleled _ by _'--_ ssential 
ntifenfinism..Nith the rise of Chris: fianity in medieval ttope, W6men lost 
virtually all the rights they had won under the Romans; they were regarded, 
in effect, as vassals of the male, to whom they were to be entirely 
subordinate; more precisely, they were regarded as domesticated animals. 
There were disputes as to whether or not women possessed. souls. The proper 
relationship of woman to man, ac- cording to Christian doctrine, is that of 
man's relation- ship to God: just as man is to accept God as his master and 
submit himself unquestioningly to God's will, * ,, ,-.. - 55-55 +99 

ster___ and t_bml't_Imr3e .... . That woman should be entirely subordinate to 
man was justified, in 


22 THE PSYCHOLOGy OI ROMANTIC LOVE part, on the ground that Eve 
had been the cause of Adam's downfall and therefore the cause of all the 
suffering men had to endure thereafter. Later in the Middle Ages, a secol 
view of woman _y_Ee, th%'ua.. _t-reptress, s spiritual oall. on (he other hand, 
she existed in the image of Mary, the Virn Mother, the symbol of purity who 
transforms and lifts man's soul upward. The whore and the virnAke thr-- 
nave.' dominated th_e conceot of w.oman m we_trn eulver since. To state the 
diehotom'terms: There is the woman one desires and the woman one admires; 
there is the woman one sleeps with and the woman one marries. s attitude 
toward woman, too, Christianity ex- at ek, rates ae.,reanzLadmiration -h--ieal 
... . - - . 7.a-ffauut, p ys anO spiritual v_alues, ana ych is Oased on the 
essential equality of the partnersff On the deenat level I"hr", ....... -- 
stmmty _rce o_ onnt ntic loe.'}" | (ne pursms values, the ex , juogment in the 
conduct of one's life, and the enioy-. men.t, of sexual pleasure---all are acts of 
sell-assertion) entailed m the choice and experience of a romanti relationship. 
All were condemned by Cladstianity. Courtly Love: .4 Primitive 
Foreshadowing o[ Romantic Love Given the brutally inhuman sexual 
repressiveness of the Middle Ages and the strict regulation of marriage by the 
church, it is not astonishing that the first blind groping toward a better view 
of the man/woman rela- tionship should emerge in the form of a strange eon- 
.coct!n_ .of. beliefs about love ,]nd marriage known as _m, esaoctnn.e 


of_courtly love..'rO.Qriginatin in the south courtly love was developed by 
troulfidours and poets 


TI EVOLUTION Ol ROMANTIC LOV in the cos of the nobios often led by 
the v of nobl gone off to e Csad. The doe upheld ideM an exalted passion ben 
a man and a womb; not bceen ams e, but beeen amd mcone else's c. ve, s c 
a passionate d spal sense, wast idted spcHy ermaHtM volvcmtsd Couy love 
us mtcd the dismal ew of mar- Hage tt h bn aept for hdre& of y. ero is 
considerable novey over the emit to wch coy love was acm, or mnly a literal, 
phenomenon, but e fa that it recorded si at it was a eonet e meeval d. A "de of 
love" proeled by e cnts of mpae 1174 express tem o the vaous ts of couly 
love: 1. Manage is no good excuse ast lovg [that , long someo other than 
one's spouse] .... 3. No one e bd e to o lov at once .... 8. No one, thout abdt 
re,on, oust to deprived of his o love. 9. No one c love less urd thereto by the 
hope of berg loved .... 13. ve that is o publicly ely lasts. 14. sy conqut renders 
love despis a cult one m it desid .... 17. A new love makes one quit the old .... 
19. love lesss, it di speedily and rardy regals healS. 20. e m prone to I always 
prone to f. 21. Re Jealoy al creas the woh of love. 22. Suspidon d the ousy it 
dles creas love's woE ... 25. e te lov t haunt good but what he lieves ple the 
co-lover. 26. ve can deny love notg .... 28. e least presumption eompds the 
lover to suspe ev of the clover .... (Langdon-Daes, 1927) s famous code en 
declares: 


We pronounce and decree by the tenour of these presents, that love cannot 
extend its powers over two married persons; for lovers must grant every- 
thing, mutually and gratuitously the one to the other without being 
constrained thereunto by any motive of necessity; while husband and wife are 


2 4 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RO/ANTIC LOVE bonnd by duty to agree the 
one with the other and deny each other nothing. Let this judgment, which we 
have passed with extreme caution and with the advice of a great nnraber of 
other ladies, be held by you as the truth, unquestionable and unalterable 
(ibid.) Despite its many naivets, contained ithin the doc- trine of courtly love 
as an expressed deal are three prineipies relative to the concept of romantic 


love as we understand it today:_A-theutie love_.between a man and a woman 
rests on and requires the fre of each and canB_9_.,,,hn the ,nnx t Of 
submission to family o'cial or religious authority; sucks based on and d; and 
love is note(an idle diversion but is of reat importance to one's lifeIn these 
respects, historiai-as are justified in regard- ingrthe doctrine of _courtly loves 
marking,,,the begin- ning of th-mgo e,,-opt.0pmantic love.)) But courtly love 
falls far below any haatrife under- standing of romantic love, not only due to 
the magni- tude of its psychological unrealism, which has been barely 
indicated here, but by its utter failureAo inte- grate love and sex in any 
concrete manner.I( __azed ..to the extent that it.rema.med 
.7.p_Osummated.|}The value o the love relationship was justttied by e 
ennoblement of the lover, who was motivated to erform vi andcour ° win the 
love'de_al; .for--th -woman/-R-vas Ju-stifled by the fact that sfie was the 
source of such ennoblement. Unfulfilled and unsatisfied desire fueled the 
striving and the passion; few relaonships were portrayed as surviving 
consummation.((Ih, e affairs of the most famous of the courtly lovers;- 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and Tristan and Isolde,ended in consum- mationand 
in guilt and despair.)This was not a vision of love appropriate to menand, d/: 
women who wish to live on earth. 


*Literature that presented consummated relationship was condemned by the 
church. 
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From the Renaissance to the Enlightenment: The Secularization of Love In 
the political, economic, social, and cultural upheav- als that characterized the 
Renaissance, the evolution toward the formulation of a (joyful concept of 
man/woman love relationships e6fatinued, but without ever fundamentally 
challenging the underlvine antlsex- ualism and antifeminism that permeated 
Western cul- ling lit a.nciaed with the act of sex remained nabated)e soul- 
body dichotomy re- mained unchallenged. " Church authority as well as 
church power was les- ,_sned with the rise of Protesta.ntism, and marriage 
was increasingly regarded as a necessary institution. Cer- tainly, celibacy was 
still held to be preferable to carnal marriage even by the Reformation church, 
whose ((spokesmen maintained an unremitting hatred of human 


sexuality.l[Under the rule of Calvin, fornication was cause fodxile and 
adultery cause for death by drown- hag or beheading. The purpose of 
marriage was the production of offspring and "the remedying of enee." Sex 
was regarded as sinful but unrepressibl-,-6d-Luther maintained that in 
marriage "God covers the sin." Yet from the Renaissance onward, culture 
was in- creasingly secular. The rise of commerce and the de- Inpmplnf rn er 
nied ttv a nexv awak?iilg.iltUes an.el vmues bilitie :._--:azife a slow] ,,t "u"- 
dermined.))There was growing respect for marriage as anent institution in its 
own right anti as a rewarding interpersonal relationship. The intellectuals of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries maintained that marriage 
ought to be arranged by families on the basis of "rational grounds," by which 
they meant grounds, "other than the self-interest of the participants." (Hunt, 
1960) In this respect, the tradi- 
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continuing with the sole change, perhaps, that it was more fashionable to 
justify in the cited as an important precondition to marriagej}A few writers, 
such as ornelhs Agrippa, Went so far as to suggest that "love be the cause of 
marriage not substance of goodes;" that a man should "'choose a radi- cal 
published opinions on man/woman relationships were those of John Milton, 
who aroued that divOrc should be allo'd on grounds of "indisprsition, unfit- 
ness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature unchangeable, 
hindering and ever likely to hin- der the main benefits of conjugal society, 
which are solace and peace." (ibid.) (Note: solace and peace, ot excitement, 
not rapture, not ecstasy.) mgrting love nd mcffcatca frmek in wbich the 
express_i_on of h-uaan Sexuality would'e and jn whi.e ._ma_ gs o lob;e, 
tendernesS-, despite this new emphasis, the Pre" that succeeded Catholicism 
in dominating many Western countries remained, at core, antiromantlc in its 
dispar- agement of earthly values and harshly repressive in its regulation of 
sexual behavior. The later seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries witnessed 
among the educated classe an extreme reac- tion against Puritanism and, in 
general, an intense hostility toward church power in society and politics. But 
insofar as man/woman relationships were con- cerned, the "rebellion" 
amounted to an unrecognized capitulation. In "defiance" of religion, the 
writers and thinkers of what came to be called the Age of Reason tended to 


view a human being not as a sinner but, in effect, as a charming animal, 
feeble perhaps, but not depraved (in the religious zense)and to view zex as 


wm voo o OLW ov a spot, an adventureas devoid of spidal meing q[ significe 
as the cavortg of o amals) e Age of Reason spawned such notiong m that one 
of ihe eatest eonen of that Systeme de Nature wch, eag matedsm to its local 
sequences and proclag the supreme right of the indual to happiness and 
pleasure opposition to the despotism of morali and refion, pav e way to the 
the ne ,9 f Nare, of sepal .?' (Praz, 1951) The flew of human beings wch arose 
in ts period cabot lly be understood thout reference to the mechastie sion of 
reflity ch had vyn t the world by the new scienIn a Neonian umverse// of puly 
physical cause and effect, ultately redud- ble to the bd motion of paid space, 
the human spirit, not to mention the basic phenomenon of fife itse, could only 
be ewed as ndentally me.g- less. Intdleuals influenced by this new world 
view d attpting to interet hum behaor devdoped their theories on meehanist- 
detet presses, seek- g the causes of behafior humani's primitive animal 06 or 
the fidual's role the web of soci forces;:ithey sought to reduce the apparent 
eom- plexi of human desires and pqoses to fid phic laws}From th pot of 
ew(the eonpt of a pas- sionhe spiritual relationsp twe a m and a woman 
seemed foofishly "unscientific," a deluded at- tempt to eoble a purely 
physical pue towed eoupfing.) In this "A of Reason, the dichotomy between 
rea- son and passion was resuected in full force(The. hallmark of the 
tellectual was contempt for emofions.) Love, wrote Jonaan St (Hunt, 1960), is 
a "ddi ulous passion wch hath no berg but play-boo 


28 THE PSYCHOLOQY OF ROMANTIC rld romances." For Sebastien 
Chamfort (ibid.), love was nothing but "the contact of two epidermises." In 
rebellion against the alleged exalted values of religion which led to 
repression, people turned against the concept of exalted values in earthly 
human rela- tionships-and did so, tragically, in s_9on. Intellectuals of the 
period did not challenge reli- glob's monopoly on exaltation and cstasy 
surrend.red exaltation ad ecstasy.)) But likerevious Cultures t--h" sumed an 
inescap- able conflict between reason and emotion, between spiritual- 
intellectual values and passionate-physical ex- perience, the culture of the 


Age of Reason found itself obsessed with the passions it tried to discount. 
The culture, Hunt (1960) writes, Despite its contempt for emotion and its 
insis- tence that man's intellect should govern his ac- tions, was obsessed with 
1,0,e, or rat.,h, er with that special variant of it called(gallantry ---a socially 
required, intricate, rituastc routine of flirtation, seduction and adultery... The 
very men and women who spoke most nobly of subordinating their reason 
were helplessly addicted to squander- ing their time and money in amorous 
intrigues and ruining their health in excesses of lechery. ffLove was a game, 
an amusement. Seduction and adultery were entertainment. omen were to be 
flat- tered, fooled, manip.plated, toyed with, seduced, never taken seriousll 
Lord Chesterfield (ibid.) wrote to his son, "Women are only children of a 
larger growth. They have an entertaining tattle and some- times wit, but for 
solid reason and good sense, I never in my life knew one that had it." It is 
worth noting that romantic 19/v could not possibl coexist with such 
antifeminism..I.the pass.n itself can hardly be viewed as having gran- deur]. . 
In'the culture of Ingland and Iurope of this period, 


EVOLJTION Ol ROMANTIC LOV] 9 then, marriage could hardly be based 
on love, as a general rule. Without doubt, exceptions did exist---and always 
have existed, through the ages. But we are dealing here, as throughout, with 
dominant and pre vailing cultural trends, f Since the Renaissance, , an 
increasing sympathy for the concept of secular happiness had been reflected 
in the idea that couples Kaght grow to love each other alter they were 
married|The idea of the legitimacy of marital happiness at some level was 
beginning to take hol3 :-: ".--- "2" " -—-*:m.." :_ ¢_ Or e__ "mlr tr 
pnl!fi_al_reasons, that is for . reas_o_ns_.Of_O_t and/or power. In the realm 
of man/woman relationshtps, t[ien, the thinkers of the Enlightenment 
advanced no ideas sig- nificantly different from, or superior to, those of their 
predecessors. In accepting the centuries-old division of a person into 
conflicting halves of body and spirit, they assured that physical passion and 
spiritual valuing would likewise remain unintegrated in relationships between 
men and women. Industrialism, Capitalism, and a New Vision of ManComan 
Relationships Yet in other areas of thought, notably in science and in political 
philosophy, reason was making unprecedented and spectacular advances. 
This was a period of explosively rapid discovery, in one field of intellectual 


investigation after another.f '.*In science)) thinkers wer proclaiming the 
power of.the "unaided" mind to 6mlock the secrets of nature’) to bring 
illumination to 'a world, kept dark for ..centuries by a church-aforced 
blackout.rAnd in politics)in the fac of centudea of one form of tyranny after 
another, tlphilosophers were discovering the Rights of Ma) Both "bf these 
developments were to have a profound%ffect, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, on man/ an relationships. e concept of romantic love as a widely 
accepted 
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ideal basis of marriage was a product of the nineteeth ccntttry. It arose in the 
con- text of a culture that was predominantly secular and individualistic, a 
culture that explicitly valued life or earth and valued and recognized the 
importance of individual happiness. Such a culture was born in the Western 
worldmmost notably in the United Statcs--- L .with the birth of the Industrial 
Revolution and_cap'Rg|- We cannot understand how romantic love arose as a 
cultural ideal if we do not understand the wider poli- ticoeconomic 
contextmwhich was to radically trans- form human beings' sense of the 
possibilities of life oa earth. With the Enlighteument, the Industrial 
Revolution, and the rise of capitalism in the nineteenth century-- with the 
collapse of the absolute state and the devel- opment of a free-market society-- 
human beings wit- nessed the sudden release of productive energy that 
previously had no outlet. They saw life made possible for coumless millions 
who could have had no chance at survival in precapitalist economies. They 
saw rates fall and population de upward. e the standardf living no feudal 
baron could have conceived. With the rapid development of science, 
technology, and industry, peo- ple saw, for the first time in history, the 
liberated UBuan mind taking control of material existence. t industrialism 
and capitalism resulted in far more than an explosion of material we11- 
being.'For the first time in human history it was explicitly recognized that 
human beings, should be lree to choose their own commitments. )Intellectual 
freedom and economic free- dom rose and flourished together. Human bings 
had discovered thefconcat of individual rights.] [C)vas the creative power 
revolutionizing -t'tf'6"-orld--and'revolutionizing human relationships. It was 
the United States, with its system of limited, constitutional government, that 


implemented the prin- ciple of capitaEsm--of free trade on a free market--to 


TH VOLnO O OMATm LOV the greatest extent. In America, during the 
nneteenth century, the productive activities of human beings were 
predominantly left free of governmental regulations, controls, and 
restrictions. In the brief period of a century and a half, the United States 
created a level of freedom, of progress, of achievement, of wealth, of physical 
comfort---a standard of living--unmatched and unequaled by the total sum of 
humankind's devel- opment up to that timc.tThe United States created a 
context in which the prsuit of happiness on earth seemed natural and normal 
and possible. )) No less an opponent of capitalism than Fdeddch Engels 
attributes the cultural elevation of chosen love relationships to the rise of 
industrialism and the free market: [Capitalism] dissolved all traditional 
relations, and for inherited customs and historical rights it sub- stituted... 
"free" contract .... But contracts can only be concluded by people who can 
freely dispose of their person, actions and possessions, and who meet each 
other on equal terms. [Under capitalism] in moral theory as in po- etry. 
nothing was more unshakably established than that every marriage not based 
on mutual sex love and on the really free agreement of man and wife, was 
immoral. In short, love-marriage was proclaimed a human right: not only as 
"droit de rhomme" but also, strange to say, as "droit de la femme." In the area 
of man/woman relationships, this new development was felt most powerfully, 
perhaps, by women, as the quotation from Engels snggests.(rl the nunlitv nf 
the rnnted in that politicecoromic system despid. As we hve seen, prior to the 
1 ism, the family was, for most people, primarily a unit of economic survival. 
And since most people lived on 
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the lad, and since the larger the family, the more potential workers'twoman's 
role as child-bearer was of central and primary importance. H._er al 
depended oi this function and, more generally, on e-xelatisn to a man.')" But 
in an industrial society, and with the emergetmo of cities, intellectual rather 
than physical skills as- sumed paramount importance. Physical strength as 


such is of comparatively little survival value in a ma- chine civilizatiom 
Slowly, and against a resistance whose origins were predominantly 
traditional and reli- gious, not political or economic,'/new possibilities of self- 
support became available to women.*)) The economic independence of 
womén, growing through the nineteenth and into the twentieth centuries, '0ed 
irresistibly to social and legal independetrcel)creat- ing the possibility for 
man/woman relationships to be, to an unprecedented extent, relatiomhips 
between equals.)) I[The"antifeminim and ntlsexnlim nnl b_.,v re-li#6n had fa 
from vanished itt the ninete'enth centu- ry; .thei r infh'nC% *.e" 
"\nnihIn_a.__wonld reach deep into the twentjgth.)). Indeed, the batt--iilhaot 
-ended yt. But their detfiise has been inevitable since the development of 
industrialism, capitalism, and the philosophy of individualism. Antisexualism 
and anti- feminism today are an historical anachronism. From the beginnings 
of the Industrial Revolution, many social critics complained that capitalism 
had destroyed the social fabric of feudal relationships as well as the 
institution of family life. They warned that the independence men and women 
were winning under capitalism would lead to the end of civilization. They 
were correct to this extent: A new civilization, radical- ly different from any 
that had been known before, was in the process of being born; mid one of its 
characteris- 


*It 1 unfortunate that today man advocates of women's rights takenly regard 
capitalism as their enemy; the historical truth is that it was capitalism that 
mad it possible for a woman to earn an independent living. It was capitalism, 
with its underlying philosophy of individualism, that made tho emergence of 
contemporary feminism hlstorically inevitablo. 


TH EVOLUTIO Ot ROATm LOV 33 tics was that,(men end women would 
choose to share their lives, not on the basis of economic necessity, but on the 
basis of their expectation of finding happiness and emotional fulfillment with 
one another. ) The Impact of Romantic Literature The beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution coincided with another revolution that was to have an 
effect on man/woman relationships, tThis was the Romantic movement in 
literature. 1 The Romantic movement of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries championed a perspective on human life which was to 


change Western culture in fundamental ways:lirt,._ Romanticism was 
individual- It regarded the individual person as an-end in him- or h.rself and 
as a free agent in the choice of a life path)_./na_. nmanticisrn yeas 
profoundly’ value 'It regarded human life as governed not pri- marily by 
external forces---society or some metaphysi- cal power--or by some internal 
"tragic flaw"--but rather by personally chosen values held by individual 
human beings.' Indeed, the essence of Romanticism w it ,,lhrtion of the 
passionately/d individualistic. -s liteia school, Romanticism was an 
expression of the rising tide of mdlviduahsm..At the base of this new 
movement was the concept of men and women as beings motivated by their 
chosen values]) Values were seen as the crucial acd del:ermining de'ent in 
human life. Where courtly love had been highly formalized, con- 
ventionalized, and rituatized, the nineteenth-century Romanti:¢""""'.'"", - 
heSS" of passion. q'heir vision of love was that ot a - desire for 
un‘h"ffw'between two highly indivi.duali_stie souls who had a fundamental 
spiritual likeness so that finding one's "soul mate," choosing the appropriate 
person, was of the highest importance. For the first time, women began to 
appear in such 


34 Tm PS'CHOLOY OF ROMANTIC LOV reclafionshipsalbcit rclyas equal 
to men intel- lect and in passlon ft's Vindication o the Rights o: Women, tten 
1792, sised partir upon the ratonaH d tellectu abili of women. en Byron's 
tom,tic hero Manned d scribes the woman he loved, he tells us that she had 
the same eat capadties as his own: "She had the same lone thoughts d 
wandegs/e quest of d- d owledge, and a nd/To comprehend the - verse..." 
ough s flew of woman w ceainly not prevaflg flew (Romantic literae is filled 
with h toes and heroes who are peee, cel, melancholy, lhg, and sometimes 
sadomocstic), it is dear that for the Romfics, the ideal relationship was one 
between bergs of equ (ff not identical) capacity and womb. The necessity of 
freedom their choi of paner was most loudly proclaimed by radices like the 
British poe who sisted that "love is free" and ar- ed against" manage as a 
sodoonomic instition that bited emotional freedom. Known for their so- cially 
ouageous behaor, culture hero-vifls like .Lord Byron proclmed thek romantic 
capacity in nu- merous passionate aim and flaunted even restctions against 
incesaga'(stressing the poance of a free choice of lover)The poant issue in 


sexual relation- ships was not wheer sexual passion was legally san fioned, 
but whether it arose from mu loved It is customary to derstand the pactf litera 
Romanticism on m/wom relationsps terms of the love stories portrayed 
Romantic novels, plays, and poems. But this perspecfiveff it is our exclusive 
foeusneglects what I believe to be a more fundamen- tal source of 
Romanticism's influence. It is the implicit metaphysics of Romantidsm, that 
is, its ew of the nate of life, the world, han nature, and the possibilities of 
human existence, that we can find the deepest explanation of its impact on 
cut.re d on cultur ideals and expectations. 


"THE EVOLI)TION OF ROMANTIC LOVI 35 Prior to the birth of the 
Romantic movcment,I|the literature of Western civilization was dominated by 
the Mcn and women were presented as the omctmcs the defiantly rebellious, 
some- times the sadly resigned, but almost always the defeat- cd 
playthingsmof an inexorable fate beyond their con- trol, which determined 
the ultimate course of their life, regardless of their choices, wishes, or actions. 
In one form or another, the plays, epic poems, sagas, and chronicles that 
preceded the, rise of Romantic literature carried the same message:. Men end 
women arc the pawns of destiny, caught i a universe essentially tagonistic to 
their interests, mud if they ccr do suc- ceed, it is not by their own efforts, but 
by fortuitous external circumstanccs.)This was a view of life against which 
Romanticism w rebclling. In the Romantic plot-novel, off the other hand, the 
course of the characters’ lives is determined by their chosen purpose, which 
they pursue through a series of relevant problems that must bc solved, 
obstacles that must be overcome, conflicts that the characters must resolve-- 
conflicts among the characters' values and/or conflicts with the values and 
purposes of others-- through a series of coherent, intcgra.,tcd events leading 
to the climax of a final resolution."rhc philosophical implication is of course 
that our life is in our own hands, that our destiny is ours to shape, and that 
choice is the supreme fact of our existenceThis is the deepest point of contact 
between RomanticiSm in liter- ature and romantic love in the modern sense. 
Unfortunately, the writers who sought to dramatize this view of the human 
situation were caught in a trap: They found, consciously or subconsciously, 
that the values of traditional morality were not applicable to this earth, could 
not be practiced, could not be lived successfully, could not serve as a human 


being's guide to success or happiness. This is the reason so many Romantic 
novels, whose sense of life is essentially pro-man/woman and pro-earth, have 
tragic endings, such as in Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris or The 


36 PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE Man Who Laughs. This is also 
the reason so mny Romantic novels are laid in the past, in some remote 
period of history--with a marked preference for the medieval erahsuch as the 
novels of Walter Scott, or the "costume" novels of today, which are among 
the last remnants of the Romantic school. A novel dealing with the crucial 
problems of the author's time, such as Hugo's Les Misrables, is a rare 
exception. By escap- ing from the problems of the present, the Romanticists 
contradicted their own (implicit) basic philosophical belief in human 
efficacy: They saw the individual as (sometimes) heroic, but life as (almost 
always) tragie.J They could not successfully project and concretize the 
individual's fulfillment on earth; neither the traditional values of religion nor 
their own defiantly subjective (and often flagrantly irrational) values could 
make such fulfillment possible. Taking flight into the historical past, or else 
taking refuge in novels of impossibly unre.alistic senttmentah- ty, .the 
Romantic writers progressively became moreX, vulnerable to the charge of 
"escapism" that was being raised against their work:" They found themselves 
." forced to retreat further and further from the actual problems of human 
existence, and, ultimately, to !.tabandon all serious issues and concerns; their 
work egenerael mo ecass 0 i 0 , w IC is its - pommant status today.)J(It is 
‘very common for opponents of the ideal of iomantic love to charge it with 
the same failure of realism associated with Ro- manticism in literature.) It 
The Romanticists' view of life came under attack) increasingly in the second 
half of the nineteenth cen- tury not only because their perspective was totally 
out of keeping with the mechanist-determinist-materialist world view of the 
period, which, in essence, saw hu- man bein as helpless pawns of forces 
outside their control; and not only because of the infatuation with 
irrationalism and mysticism which permeated so much of the movement; and 
not only because too many of its 


TI EVOLTION OF ROMANTIC LOf exponents were unable to emancipate 


themselves fom the undermining value orientation of rclion bu more 
fundamentallybecause the 1, ornnticists failed to grasp the "_tm_p_0.tSaaslCf 
reason to their eause..] ""-if'-g the reasoa-emoion dichotomy of their enemies, 
they proclaimed themselves champions of feeling against intellect, of 
subjectivity against objectiv- ity.{They did not grasp that reason and passion, 
or intellect and intuition, are equally expressions of our humanness and of the 
life force and need not be at war.)|Fhey conceded reason to their enemies---a 
fatal error.)|The battle of the Romantidsts against their enemies was not, in 
fact, a battle of irrationalists against rationalists, but rather of irrationalists (in 
some respects) against irrationalists (in some respects). Nei- ther camp 
emerged as victor. We have seen that what makes the term "romantic" 
applicable to both the Romantic plot-novel and the concept of romantic love 
is the vision of a human being's chosen values as the crucial determining ele- 
ment in his or her life. But what romantic love re- quires, and what 
the/Romantic vision of the nineteenth genturv utterly fai.le. to provide.a- 
/tltcgra_on_,.. °f r__eas.ax, laassioO--a balanc--between the s-ubje'te and the 
objective that human beings can live witl express the same thougl,t 
ditierenfly: What romantic love requires, and what rRomantic writers fail to 
pro- vide, is psychological realisra. The Nineteenth Century: "Tamed" 
Romantic Love Notwithstanding the attacks on nineteenth-century Ro- 
manticism,the ideal of romantic love (in the most general sense of this term) 
spoke to the imagination of _.L.glij.qc_2fls m_nji in a time when the old 
philo- sophical and scien-fffic, as well as social, certainties were breaking 
apart))It was in the mid-nineteenth cen- tury that the implications of the 
scientific world view 
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came fully to awareness; evolution was only one in a long line of scientific 
discoveries undercutting the reli- gious faiths that had for so long given 
significance and purpose to human exlstence. Commitment to interper- sonal 
human relationships seemed the only source of stability, permanence, and 
meaning in human experi- ence. ) The last lines of Matthew Arnold's 1867 
poem "Do- ver Beach" poignantly voice the extent to which love seemed the 
last stronghold of security: 


The Sea of Faith Was once.., at the full, and round earth's shore Lay like the 
folds of a bright girdle furled. But now I only hear Its melancholy, long, 
withdrawing roar, Retreating, to the breath Of the night-wind, down the vast 
edges drear And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true To one another! for the world, which seems To lie 
before us like a land of dreams, So various, so beautiful, so new, Hath really 
neither joy, nor love, nor light, Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and flight, Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Love, the, was seen by many in the nineteenth century as a single point of 
security and support in a chaotic and unpredictable world, the one value to 
which men and women could cling with some hope of permanence. It was 
among the middle classes in the nineteenth century that romarrtic love--- a 
"tamed" and domes- ticated sense--came to be regarded as an appropriate 
concomitant of marriage. Amid extensive upheaval, amid the rapid social and 
cultural changes that politi- 
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marriage and far,fily were idealized as institutions necessary for social 
stability, and conjugal devotion became, in etfect, a social duty. This was not 
a very "romantic" view of romantic love. And because their morality was 
basically Puritan and their aspiration, as nouveaux riches, was for respect- 
ability,/they domesticated and sentimentalized roman- tic passion--upholding 
the right to choose one's part- ner freely, but otherwise taming romantic love 
Victorian culture is known as a severely repressed one--at its worst, 
characterized in the romantic realm by a maudlin attitude toward the felicity 
of home and family life combined with a strict suppression of sexu- ality. 
Sexual desire, in this fundamenta/ly Puritan so- ciety, tended to be regarded 
as a bestial passion of the male. In marriage, a man's bestial nature could be 
morally elevated by a virtuous, spiritual, sexless crea- ture popularized in one 
influential novel as "the angel in the house."'tV ed mutll restec. and 
devotio_ection with marriage, but greatly 'iSom and individualism--the 
hallmarks of romantic lovewere accepted values in the economic realm, the 
pressure of social conformity in the personal realm was enormous. Among 


the middle classes in particular, with their craving for "respectability," there 
was little of the emotional openness and freedom of sexual expression that 
are so basic to twentieth-century understanding of romantic love. And yet, 
something had been unleashed that wa. n,o_t to be stopped. Irresistible 
changes, were occurring. {In e position of women continued to mprove as 
they won increasing rights with regard to property. Marriage became less a 
religious and more a civil c.or,it- merit, and divorce became increasingly 
possible-le- gal changes that greatly facilitated the choice of ro- mantic 
partners. Finally, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a new 
psychology was laying the foundations 


0 TFIE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE for a new understanding of 
sexuality--e,x, at least in some res.ts, from the religious view of its ution," 
however, was paradoxical., While leading to a more enlightened perspective 
on human sexuality, it was, in its own way, deeply antiromantic and 
oppressive of women31 Freud's antiromanticism did not consist of denying 
the right of individuals to choose their mates. He was not arguing for a return 
to arranged marriages. He merely declared that "love" was really "aim- 
inhibited sexuali- ty," that bourgeois romanticism represented nothing more 
than an "over-idealization" of the lover resulting from a frustration of sexual 
longing.'..qIn Freud's view, "romantic love" is only a sublimated expression 
of darker sexual impulses." The concept of sexual desire as an expression of 
admiration was entirely foreign to his view of man/woman relationships, and, 
presumably, to his personal experience. In his view of women, he totally 
subscribed to the doctrine of "the little woman," the fragile, not-too- bright 
creature who needs to be protected by the male from the harsh realities of 
existence life. he tmlrht_ marked hv the. of inadequacy le feels inoaseouence 
of rot havinAg h-e-lsu-s a woman who is too active m the exercise o---b'f"h- 
fntell- gence, or otherwise ambitious in any worldly sense, is seen as 
engaging in an overcompensatory effort to deny her basic flawed and 
incomplete nature Freud is not a hero to contemporary feminists. And yet, in 
opening up the path to an investigation of human sexuality, in turning the 
searchlight of his implacable curiosity on an area that previous ages had kept 
in darkness, in his willingness to discuss the un- discussable, his effect was, 
in the end, a liberating one. He paved the way for those who would 


subsequently refute him those who would see farther and more 


xrm EVOLtmoN OF o_naac Lova clearly.'|He served the evolution of 
romantic love The American Ideal: Individualism and Romantic Loe 


We have already observed the indmate eonneetion tweem individualism and 
the ideal of romantic love (however conceived). This can help us to 
understand why that ideal first took hold---on a widespread social scale--in 
the United States, and why, even today, the ideal is regarded in many parts of 
the world as typi- cally "American." While attitudes toward sexuality were 
eertairdy dom- inated by the Puritan (later, Victorian) influence in American 
culture, and while the antiromantie "com- mon sense" tradition in America 
often meant a denial of the importance of passion, still (Americans, much 
more than others in the nineteenth century, were cul- turally free to marry for 
loveami thereby set an example for the rest of the Western world. As Burgess 
and Locke (1953) write in their historical survey The Family: From 
Institution to Companionship, "It is in the United States that perhaps the only, 
at any rate the most complete, demonstration of romantic love as the prologue 
and theme of marriage has been staged." At the risk of being repetitive, it is 
necessary to stress once more that what was distinctive about the American 
outlook, and what represented a radi.c_al break with its European past, is, as 
we have seen;its unprecedented commitment to political freedom, its 
intransigent individually.m, its doctrine of the suprema- cy of individual 
rights'j-and, more specifically, its be- lief in a person's fight [o pursue his or 
her own happi- ness here on earth. It is difficult for Americans today to 
appreciate fully the revolutiona significance of this concept, especially as 
seen from the perspective of Europea intellectuals. America has been 
correctly characterized as the first truly secular society in human 


42 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE history_, rfor it was the 
first nation in the history_ of the world to view a human being not as a 
servant of a religious authority or of society or of the state, but as an entity 
with the right to exist for his or her own happiness.bit was the first nation to 
give that principle explicit political expression. In addition to philosophical 


and political considera- tions, the elevation of romantic love in Amerlcan-cul- 
ture is explainable, perhaps, by the fact that America began, essentially, as an 
immigrant society whose members could more easily leave tradition behind; 
by the fact that the early frontier economy was inherently more 
adventuresome and wide open in its attitudes; and by the fact that the very 
roughness of early condi- tions put women at a premium, not merely sexually 
or economically, but on every possible level In the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, people were becoming more and more mobile, which led 
to an increasingly freer mingling of men and wom- en in a wide variety of 
settings and contexts. The widespread availability of contraception and the 
in- creasing acceptance of divorce carded still further the liberation of 
man/woman relationships. The twentieth century has seen the declining 
influence of Victorian sexual attitudes, and, more recently,[ the growing un- 
derstanding of female sexuality and the spreading rec- ognition of the 
equality of men and women.)) We who live in twentieth-century America 
enjoy unprecedented freedom in the conduct of our private lives, and in 
particular of our sexual lives. We are learning to see sex not as."the darker 
side" of our nature but as a normal expression of our total person- ality.,We 
are less inclined to glamorize tragedy in the style of so many nineteenth- 
century Romanticists. As the influence of religion continues to decline, we 
feel less need to rebel and "prove" our "enlightenment" by means of 
debauchery. And as a consequence, the "nat- llralness" of romantic love is far 
more accepted today than ever before. 
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The Critics of Romantic Love This does not mean that, in twentieth-century 
America, the ideal of romantic love has lacked critics. Quite the contrary. 
Many social and psychological observers have argued that,Cthe attempt to 
build a long-term relationship---marriage--on emotional foundations is, at 
best, grossly naive, and, at worst, pathological or socially irresponsibl)_Ralph 
Linton,_an anthropologist, wrote in 1936: v , ,All societies reeogn|ze that 
there are occasional violent, emotional attachments between persons of 
opposite sex, but our present American culture is practically the only one 
which has attempted to « .. make them the basis for marriage .... The'tr rarity 


in most societies suggests that they are psy- chological abnormalities to 
which our own culture has attached an extraordinary value. A more elaborate 
and influential attack came in Denis de Rougemont's Love in the Western 
World, first published in 1940: No other civilization, in the 7,000 years that 
one civilization has been succeeding another, has be- stowed on the love 
known as romance anything like the same amount of daily publicity .... No 
other civilization has embarked with anything like the same ingenuous 
assurance upon the perilous enterprise of making marriage coincide with love 
thus understood, and of making the first depend upon the second .... In 
reality.., let romantic love overcome no matter how many obstacles, and it 
always fails at once. This is the obstacle constituted by time. Now, either 
marriage is an institution set up to be lasting---or it is meaningless .... To try 
to base marriage on a form of love which is unstable by definition is really to 
benefit the State of Ne- vada .... 


PSYCHOLOGY O1 ROMANTIC LOVI Romance feeds on obstacles, short 
excitations, and partings; marriage, on the contrary, is made up of want, daily 
propinquity growing accus- tomed to one anotffe. oce calls for "the far-away 
love" of the troubadour; marriage, for love of "one's neighbor." 


In a still more fundamental attack, James It. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boil 
wrote in Why Marriages Go Wrong (1958): 


If one selects a mate and marries solely for per- sonal happiness and 
personality fulfillment, then, when the mate no longer serves that function, 
the marriage is gone .... The line between the individualist and the self- 
centered person is a very narrow one .... The de- sire for personal happiness 
degenerates into social lassitude .... To Bossard and Boll, American 
insistence on romantic love relationships reflects "a spoiled-child 
psychology." Again, in a 1973 Symposium on Love, one partici- pant 
expressed the views of many others when he suggested that 


On the socio-cultural level, as on the psychologi- cal, love may be like a 
crutch, impeding the de- velopment of new social forms so important for the 
development of a better and more satisfying human condition and society of 
the future. 


Shifting to a more persorral level of attack, it is interesting to consider a book 
published in 1965, called The Significant Americans, written by John F. 
Cuber and Peggy B.. Harrott. Their book is described as "a study of sexual 
behavior amorg the afttuent." In this study, the authors contrast two types of 
marriage, which they encountered: "Utilitarian marriage" c_uT, acterized by 
an absence of mutual involvent or passion, held together by social, financial, 
and family 


.voz,trno or, OTC to,re 45 considerations, made tolerable long separations, 
mersion "co tivities," and sepal i- defi' tns a," haraet b pa siona{e emotion and 
sepal volveme, a pon ot shag e expences to the ut extent possible, and attide o 
regardg the relationsp as more terting, more excit more uHg th y oth- er asp o 
soci estence}( other words, mtie (oth . o b. ve _?fffish m teir te, at theLare 
reluctt to engage'ini, copartner CtiviteshEt 0 se .t bff2ls they are convinced 
mere are gd reasons for dog so; they are dody not loog for excuses to escape 
from each other. e ts of relmionship tends to provoke some deee of en om 
those who est a "Utifitarian mage," ae- eordg to the authors, it also provokes 
a g dof rentme and hostifi. e authors quote such hm- tile senfents as "these 
mare peopld' must som how "be brou#t into le." They quote a man trained 
psychdo as dedag, "Sner or later you've just got to act your age. Pple who 
stay to thedves so much must have some psychdo#cM problems they don't, 
they’ soon develop them." quote other psycholo#st as gorously asseg, "Y man 
or woman who has to live that close is sply dck. He must nd a mate as a 
cmtchl He's too dependent! The's just somethg healthy aut it." (ese negative 
sentents do not express views held by the authors of the ok.) Cfiti like to pot 
out that the cn which romantic love found i best home is also the coun with t 
hiest vo rate in 9e worl2.e huge divoe rate not herently an ctment tom,tie love 
(rather it suggts that my.edans are ,.o cott to the ideM of ainss mlag that hey 
re wig to esi memsetves to a me sufferg) it is arable that many, my peopm 
experience their effos at romtic fulfillment as disap- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY Ol ROIfATIC LO pointing, if not disastrous failures. 
Disenchantment and disillusionment are undeniably widespread. Open 
experiments with "swinging," "group mar- riage," sexual communes, 


multiplc-cuuple fan,lies, three-person "marriages," all represent alternate 
path- ways to personal fulfillment that more and more people seem to be 
exploring. But no one is claiming any exciting record of success. Variations 
in the structure of relationships do not seem to touch the essential issue. The 
problem clearly exists on a deeper level than such "solutions" address 
themselves to. [The overwhelming and undeniable reality of that problem-- 
the difficulty of human beings achieving sus- tained happiness in an 
interpersonal relationship-- dramatizes our need to think more deeply about 
love, and about what love and relationships depend on.)) But first, let us 
pause to consider briefly why roman- tic love has been so severely criticized. 


IVhat Romantic Love is Not Many of the commonesriticisms of romantic 
love are based on observing irrational or immature processes occurring 
between persons who profess to be "in love,"J) and then generalizing to a 
repudiation of romantic love as such. In such cases, the arguments are not in 
fact directed against romantic love at all--not if one under- stands by romantic 
love "a passionate spiritual-emo- tional-sexual attachment between a man and 
a woman that reflects a high regard for the value of each other's person." 
There are, fodexampleJ!mcn and women who expe,- rlCnCe a'strong sexual 
attraction or each other, con- clude that they are "in love," and'prgeeed to 
marry on the basis of their sexual attraction, r ignoring the fact that they have 
few values or interests in common, have little or no genuine admiration for 
each other, arc bound to each other predominantly by dependency needs, 
have incompatible personalities and tempera- ments, and, in fact, have little 
or no authentic interest 


THE 1VOLUTION OF ROMANTIC LOV 7 in each other as persons Of 
course such relationships are doomed to failure. They are not representative 
of romantic love, and it amounts to setting up a straw man to treat them as if 
they were. I To love a human being is to know and love his or her person" 
This presupposes the ability to s_ee., and with reasonable clarity. It is 
commonly argued that roman- tic lovers manifest a strong tendency to 
idealize or glamorize their partners, to misperceive them, exaer- ating their 
virtues and blinding themselves to their failingsiOf course this sometimes 
occurs. But.it is not inherer/ in the nature of love that it must occur! To argue 


that love is blind is to maintain that no real and deep affinities of a kind that 
inspire love can really exist between persons. This argument runs counter to 
the experience of men and women who do see the partner's weaknesses as 
well as strengths and who do love passionately. Ag, it is sometimes argued, 
as it is by de Rouge- mon] (and, as we have seen, before him by Freud), 
thatithe experience of romantic love is generated solely by sexual frustrations 
and, therefore, must perish shortly after consummationS)Frustration can 
create ob- sessive want and foster a tendency to endow a desired object with 
temporary value; yet anyone who argues that romantic love cannot survive 
sexual fulfillment is making an illuminating personal statement and is also i; 
revealing extraordinary blindness or indifference to the experience of others. 

] It is sometimes argued thasince most couples do in fact suffer feelings of 
disenchantment shortly after mar- riage, the experience of romantic love must 
be a delu- sion."lret many people experience disenchantment somdwhere 
along the line in their careers, and it is not commonly suggested, therefore, 
that the pursuit of a meaningful career is a mistake. Many people experi- ence 
some degree of disenchantment in their children, but it is not commonly 
supposed that the desire to have children is inherently immature and neurotic. 
Instead, it is generally recognized that the requirements 
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in one's career or success in child-rearing may be higher and more ditficult 
than is ordinarily appreciated. Romantic love is not omnipotentmand those 
who believe it is are too immature to be ready for it. Given the multitude of 
psychological problems that many people bring to a romantic 
relationshipmgiven their doubts, their fears, their insecurities, their weak and 
uncertain self-esteemmgiven the fact that most have never learned that a love 
relationship, like every other value in life, requires consciousness, courage, 
knowl- edge, and wisdom to be sustained-d"it is not astonishing that most 
romantic relationships end disappointingly. But to indict romantic love on 
these grounds is to imply that, if "love is not enough'-JLif love of and by 
itself cannot indefinitely sustain happiness and fulfill- merit--then it is 
somehow in the wrong, is a delusion,)) even a neurosis.;rSurely the error lies, 
not in the ideal of romantic love, but in the irrational and impossible demands 
made of it.)j It is very difficult to escape the feeling that at least some of the 


attacks on romantic love have their roots in nothing more complicated 
than.envy" as the quotes given previously from The Significant Americans 
sug- gest: envy, personal unhappiness, and an inability to understand the 
psychology of persons whose capacity for the enjoyment of life is greater 
than one's own. But there are deeper philosophical issues that need to be 
considered. Just as the advocacy of romantic love arose in a 
historicophilosophical context, so do many of the contemporary attacks. /.¢ i 
¢_nce_agan,the tribal mntali- which me--ng oc again with ethi- cffVhnd 
political theory. When reading many of the attacks on romantic love launched 
by contemporary intellectuals, I found myself haunted by the memory of the 
slogan stamped on Nazi coins: "The common good above the individual 
good." And by Hitler's declara- tion: "In the hunt for their own happiness, 
people fall all the more out of heaven into hell." 


THE EVOLUTION OF ROIVANTIC LOV 9 i'One of the tragedies of 
human history is that virtual- ly all of the ethical systems that achieved any 
degree of world influence, were, at root,_vadafigns on the .theme _ r lf- 
ne.rifice, Unselfishness was equated with virtue; selfishness--honoring the 
needs and wants of the self --was made a synonym of evil.), ith such systems, 
the individual has always been a victim, twisted agaiost him or her self and 
commanded to be "unselfish'lin sacrificial service to some allegedly higher 
value catted God or pharaoh or emperor or king or society or the state or the 
race of the proletariat---or the cosmos. It is a strange paradox of our history 
that this doctrine which tells us that we are to regard ourselves, in effect, as 
sacrificial animals--has been generally accepted as a doctrine representing 
benevolence and love for mankind. One need only consider the conse- 
quences to which this has led to estimate the nature of its "benevolence." 
From the first individual, thousands of years ago, who was sacrificed on an 
altar for the good of the tribe, to the heretics and dissenters burned at the 
stake for the good of the populace or the glory of God, to the millions 
exterminated in gas chambers or slave-labor camps for the good of the race or 
of the proletariatit is this morality that has served as justifi- cation fo( every 
dictatorship and every atrocity, past or present. |] l[Yet few intellectuals have 
challenged the basic as- sumption which makes such slaughter possible---"the 
good of the individual must be subordinated to the good of the larger 


whole"l)-they figh, over the par- ticular applications of this principle;,(they 
fight over i who should be sacrificed to whom and for whose benefit% They 
express horror and indignation when they do not approve of someone's 
particular choice of victims and beneficiaries; but they do not question the 
basic princi- ple: that the individual is an object of sacrifice. And so, in 
reviewing those attacks on romantic love which have to do with its neglect of 
the "higher good of the community,"I found myself wondering how many 
more millions of human beings will have 


50 TH PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVI/. to. suffer before we come 
to understand that there i no .ger Kood than the good o£ the individual. We 
shall return to the subjecd selfishness later. But whatever solutions human 
beings must arrive at in order to obtain fulfillment in the context of 
man/woman relationships, the surrender of the right to the pursuit of personal 
happiness is not one of them. To return, finally, to the curious criticism of 
roman- tic love with which this part of our discussion began-- Linton's 
assertion that the rarity of romantic love in other cultures indicates that it may 
be a "psychological ({abnormality"] of our Own--wc need only note that 
t(according to. this logic!'we should have to condemn many other 
"abnormalities" of American civilization, {( such as its higher standard of 
living, its unparalleled recognition of individual rights its greater degree of 
political frcedommall of which arc indeed "rarities" elsewhere. Relative to 
the rest of the world, the United States has been innovative in many areas. 
The importance it attaches to romantic love does indeed set it apart from 
many other cultures, but the educated classes in many of those cultures are 
looking to the American ideal with increasing longing. 


On the Human-Potential Movement Before returning to our central theme, I 
wish to take something of an excursion (a digression, perhaps) into territory 
that may appear remote from the subject of romantic love and yet which, in 
an indirect way, has a bearing on it. This has to do with the rise in this 
century of the human-potential movement. Since here, too, we shall be 
dealing once again with the subject of individualism, let us begin by 
sharpening our understanding of its meaning. Individualism is at once an 
ethieopolifical concept and an ethicopsycho- logical one. As an 


ethicopolitical concept, individual- ism upholds the supremacy of individual 
rights, the prindple that a human being is an end in him- or 


EVOLUTION OF ROIVANTIC LO herself, not a means to the ends of 
others, and that the prope goal of life is self-realization or sclf-fulfillmcm. As 
an ethicopsychological concept, individualism holds that a human being 
should think and judge indepen- dently, respecting nothing more than the 
sovereignty of his or her mind. It is intimately connected with the concept of 
autonomy (which I shall discuss later). In addition to the social and cultaral 
events scribed, the historical tide of individualism has given rise, during the 
past several decades, to a very signifi- cant phenomenon in the world of 
psychology--the "human-potential movement." This is at once a revolt 
against the narrow, reductionist view of the human person upheld by 
psychoanalysis and behaviorism, a reaching for a wider and more 
comprehensive under- standing of the meaning of "human," and a reaching 
toward the "higher" possibilities of human nature. In contrast to traditional 
psychology and psychiatry, actualization (to actualize is to make real, to 
bring into X, reality), the exploration and fulfillment of positive po- 
tentialities. / "X Now what is especially interesting about this phed" 
nomenon, in the context of our discussion, is that the movement is under 
attack today for reasons remark- ably similar to those given for some of the 
attacks on romantic love. It is alleged to be "self-centered," "self- indulgent," 
"a middle-class phenomenon"; and its ex- ponents are accused of being 
indifferent, in their con- cern with self, to the problems "of the world as a 
whole." The human-potential movement is definitely "a mid- dle-class 
phenomenon"---just as was the first wide- scale acceptance of romantic love. 
Obviously persons who are struggling with the problem of physical sur- 
vival, for whom disease and starvation are a daily issue, seldom concern 
themselves with "self-actualiza- 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IO1M;ANTIC LOVE 3 respect others. People who 
experience deep insecurities and self-doubts tend to experience other human 
beings as frightening and inimical. People who have little or no s " "" " elf 
have nothing ' contribute to the world. Indeed, if one looks at the history of 
human prog- ress, at all the steps which have brought us from the cave to our 
present level of civilization, and of the genius, daring, courage, and creativity 
that made this progress possible--one cannot help but be struck by the fact of 
how much we owe to those whose lives were primarily given over to the task 
of discovering and fulfilling their own "destiny"---the artists, the scientists, 
the philosophers, the inventors, the industrialists whose life path was dearly 
one of self-actualization (self- development, self-fulfillment). Looked at on 
its plus side, the human-potential movement has helped to create a fresh 
intellectual climate in which to approach the subject of romantic love. In 
opposing the reductionist-mechanist view of human nature (the view of 
human beings as ma- chines), its proponents have brought back into psy- 
chology a new respect for such concepts as "mind," "consciousness," 
"choice," and "purpose." Discoveries in physics and biology have exploded 
old-fashioned materialism and have led inexorably toward what is frequently 
described as an organismic rather than a mechanical model of the universe. 
"Wholeness, organi- zation, dynamics--these general conceptions may be 
stated as characteristics of the modern, as opposed to the mechanical, word- 
view of physics," writes Ludwig von Bertalanffy in Problems of Lile. 
Biology has never been able to do without such concepts as function, 
purpose, and consciousness; yet in recent decades they have gained 
increasingly in "re- spectability." The attempt to reduce a human being to a 
passive automaton, to interpret behavior, values, and choices as the 
mechanical products of societal and instinctual forces was never defensible; it 
ignored too much evidence, did violence to too much of human experience, 
and permitted itself too many non se- 
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already pointing out even Jaead of the new developments in physics and 
biology. The delusion that "the hard sciences" lend any support or credibility 
to reductionism is now vat In the context of the new understanding that is 
emerging, it is recogaaized that we can speak of "spiri- tual aspirations" and 
"spiritual altinities" without any theological, irrational, or prescientitic 
implications. We are freer now to look at human beings and see what has 
always stared us in the face: that we are not machines--or that we are not 
"only" or "merely" machines. Robots do not engage i romantic love. Neither 
do instinct-manipulated puppets. Neither, I will presume, do the favorite 
snbiect of behaviorists' investigation: rats and pigeons. We are the most 
highly evolved species to develop on this planet. We have a conscionsness 
unprecedented in its range and complexity. Our distinctive form of 
consciousness is the source of our specifically human needs and abilities. 
One of its manifestations is the experience of romantic love. Romantic love is 
not a myth, waiting to be discard- ed, but, for most of us, a discovery, waiting 
to be boro 


Needed: A New Understanding of Romantic Love 


It is dear that "love is not enough." The fact that two human beings love each 
other does not guarantee they will be able to create a joyful and rewarding 
relationship. Their love does not ensuro their maturity and wisdom; yet 
without these qualities their love is in jeopardy. Their love does not automati- 
cally teach them communication skills or effective methods of cortflJct 
resolution, or the art of integrating their love into the rest of their existence; 
yet the absence of such Imowledge can lead to the death of 
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produce self-esteem; it may reinforce it but it cannot create it; still without 
self- esteem love cannot survive. And even among mature, well-actualized 
individu- als, love is not necessarily "forever." As people continue to grow 
and evolve, their needs and desires change or shift as to emphasis. New goals 
and longings can emerge, causing rifts in relationships. This does not mean-- 
or need not mean that love has "failed." A union that provides great joy, 
nourishment, and stimulation for two human beings is not a "fail- ure" merely 


because it does not last forever; it can still be a great experience that one is 
glad to have lived. When the marriage ritual that included the formula "till 
death do us part" was developed, few people could hope to survive their 
twenties. By the time a man died at the age of twenty-six he may easily have 
had three wives, two of whom died in childbirth. "Forever" had a different 
meaning in such a context than it has today for us, who can look forward to 
living into our seventies or eighties. What creates the sense of failure, 
sometimes, is not that love does not produce joy and fulfillment for two 
human beings, but that they might not have known when it was time to let go; 
they fought to hold onto that which had already vanished, and the torment 
and frustration of their efforts they mistakenly call "the failure of romantic 
love." So we need to rethink our understanding of romantic love--what it 
means, what kind of experience it af- fords, what needs it fulfills, and what 
conditions it depends on. We need to see it of and by itself, as a unique 
encounter between man and woman, a unique experi- ence and a unique 
adventure--possibly but not neces- sarily involving marriage, possibly but not 
necessarily involving children, possibly but not necessarily involv- ing sexual 
exclusivity, possibly but not necessarily in- volving "till death do us part." As 
we stand at this moment in history, we are in a 
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romantic love, not because the ideal is irrational but because we are still in 
the process of grasping its meaning, still in the process of understanding its 
philosophical presuppositions and its psychological requirements. Let us now 
explore in more detail the psychological roots of romantic love, the needs it 
strives to satisfy, and the conditions for success or failure. Let us con- sider 
what love is, why love is born, why it sometimes grows, and why..i,t 
sometimes dies. .. , 


TWO 
The Roots of Romantic Love 


Prologue: First, a Sell--Then a Possibility When a man and a woman 


encounter each other in romantic love, seeking union, seeking fusion, seeking 
the experience of the most intimate contact, they come each other acon. Ħ -,- 
ss. Anunder- standing of this point is absolutely essential for every- thing that 
is to follow. Paradoxically, if we wish to understand romantic love, we must 
begin by under- standing aloneness, the universal condition of us all. In the 
beginning we are alone and do not yet know that we are alone. A newborn 
infant does not differ- entiate between self and nonself; there is no awareness 
of self, not, at any rate, as we who are adults experi- ence such awareness. To 
quote Mahler, Pine, and Bergman, in The Psy- chological Birth o[ the Human 
Inlant: The biological birth of the human infant and the psychological birth of 
the individual are not coin- cident in time. The former is a dramatic, observ- 
able, and well-c event; the latter a slowly unfolding-ifitrapgychic process. 
Discovering boundaries--discovering where self ends and the external world 
begins--grasping and as- 57 
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separateness--is one of the fore- most tasks of infancy, upon which normal 
development depends. The second and overlapping part of this maturation- al 
process isduation: the acquiring of those basic motor and cognitive skills, 
combined with a beginning ense of physical and personal identity, that 
represents the foundation of the child's autonomy (the child's capacity for 
inner direction, self-regulation, and self- responsibility). Separation and 
individuation mark the child's birth as a human being. But these concepts 
apply not only to the early years of development. They have a wider meaning 
that con- tinually manifests itself through the entire span of the human life 
cycle. If we understand separation and individuation not as growth processes 
unique to infants but applicable to us all, we are able to see them as themes 
that recur on more and more advanced levels as the human organ- ism 
matures and evolves. It is easy enough to see the basic pattern in a child's 
successful growth to adult- hood--from learning to walk to selecting a career 
and establishing a home and a life. But we can see the same process at work 
in the struggles of a woman who is overidentified with the role of mother and 
who, when her child is grown, confronts the challenging question of who she 
is now that her child no longer is dependent on her; she, too, is engaged in a 
process of separation and individuation; she, too, is engaged in a struggle for 


autonomy. When a marriage ends in divorce or when a life partner of many 
years dies and a person must encounter the question of identity outside the 
context of the former relationship, once again what is involved is a process of 
separation and individuation. We can strive to avoid the fact of our ultimate 
aloneness; it continually confronts us. A romantic-love relationship can 
nourish us; it cannot become a substi- tute for personal identity. When we 
attempt to deny these truths, it is our relationships that we corrupt--by 


THI ROOTS Ol ROMANTIC LOW 59 dependency, by exploitation, by 
domination, by su seence by o o unacowlged tenor. Perhaps the essence of o 
evolution as hun b gs is to keep swering, on deeper d deeper levels, e basic 
question: "Who am I?" We swer that question, we dee ourselves, rou e acts of 
tg, of fccg, d of doingf leafing to take more and more responsibit for o etencc 
d we-beingd of expressg tou our work d through our relationsps more d more 
ofc e. Ts is e der meaning of e conpt of i ation; it represents a lelong tas e eld 
finds at s or her peeptions, feegs, or judgments coict those of parents or other 
fmily members, and e question arises of wheer to heed e voice of se or to so it 
favor of e voice of oths; when a wom befies that her husbd is ong on some 
damental issue, and e question arises of whether to express her thouts or to 
suppress em d us prote e "closens" of e relationsp; when artist or scien- tist 
suddenly sees a pa at would c m or her f from e "nsensual" befiefs and vMues 
of col- leae f from e "mstream" of contempo orientation d opio d e question 
arises of wheer to foow at lonely pa wherever it lea, or to aw back, forget 
what was seen, d restrict his or her fision oy to that wch om c really sharthe 
issue in all such cases remains the same. Should one honor one's ner sisals or 
diso them: autonomy versus cooity; se-expression venus se-rudiation; se- 
creation venus se-annl fion. notors and eato e permns who can to a higher 
deee th average accept the conti of aloneness. ey e more wilg to follow eir o 
sion, even when it takes em f om e maland of e hun couty. Unexplod spaces 
do not #ten themr not, at any rate, as much as they ghten those around them. 
Ts is one of e secre 


(O TH P'CHOLO3BY OF IOMANTIC of their power. That which we call 
"genius" has a great deal to do with courage and daring, gcat deal to do 


Breathing is not a "social act." Neither is thinking. Of course we interact: We 
learn from others; we speak a common language, we express our thoughts, 
describe our fantasies, communicate about our feelings; we influence and 
affect one another. But consciousness by its nature is immutably private. We 
are each ol us, in the last analysts, islands ot consciousness---and that is the 
root ol our aloneness. To be alive is to be an individual. To be an individ- ual 
who is conscious is to experience a unique perspec- tive on the world, at least 
in some respects. To be an individual who is not only conscious but self- 
conscious is to encounter, if only for brief moments, if only in the privacy of 
one's own mind, the unalterable fact of one's aloneness. Aloneness entails 
self-responsibilty. No one can think for us, no one can fed for us, no one can 
live our life for us, and no one can give meaning to our exis- tence except 
ourselve's- To most people, this fact is Te"e most fiercely resisted, the most 
passionately denied, fact of their being. The forms their denial takes are 
endless: refusing to think and following uncritically the beliefs of others; 
disowning one's deepest feelings in order to "belong"; pretending to be 
helpless, pretending to be confused, pretending to be stupid, in order to avoid 
taking an independent stand; clinging to the belief that one will "die" if one 
does_ not have the love of this person or that; joining mass movements or 
"causes" that promise to spare one the responsibility of independent judgment 
and to obviate the need for a sense of personal identi- ty; urrendering one's 
mind to a leader; killing and dying for symbols and abstractions that promise 
to grant glory and meaning to one's existence, with no effort required on one's 
own part save obedience; de- voting all of one's energies to manipulating 
people into giving "love." 


e r SOOTS O o"C x.OVe 6r There are a thousand respects in which we are 
not alone, none of which stands in contradiction to the foregoing. As human 
beings, we are linked to all other members of the human community. As 
living beings, we are linked to all other forms of life. As inhabitants of the 
universe, we are linked to everything that exists. We stand within an endless 
network of relationships. Separation and connectedness are polarities, with 
each entailing the other. We are all parts of one universe, true enough. But 
within that universe we are each of us a single point of consciousness, a 
unique event, a private, uurepeatable wodd. If we do not understand this, we 


cannot understand some of our most enrapturing experiences of union and 
fusion. We cannot understand those extraordinary mo- ments of serenity and 
bliss when we feel ourselves to be one with all that exists. And we cannot 
understand the ecstasy of romantic love. The tragic irony of people's lives 
(this point can hardly be stressed enough) is that the very attempt to deny 
aloneness results in denying love. Without an "T" who. loves, what is the 
meaning of love? First, a self--then, a possibility: the exquisite joy of one self 
encountering another. 


Toward a Definition of Love We are not yet ready to approach romantic love 
direct- ly. We must begin with an examination of love in general--love as 
such. Romantic love is a special case within this wider category. We can feel 
many different kinds of love, from romantic love to the love that exists 
between parents and children to the love of friends to the love of a human for 
an animal, and so forth. But there are certain observations that apply to all 
kinds of love, certain truths universal to love as such, and they are the 
necessary foundation of any subsequent discus- sion of romantic love. Love 
is, in the most general sense, our emotional 
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hihly. As such, Glight m the being whom one fiencre -at be Eresence,- to 
dfilnt in contacjh at tumument for profodly impoant needs. (Someone we 
love enters e room; our eyes and hea H#t up. We look at ts person; we 
experience a fisg sense of joy within us. We reach out and touch; we feel 
happy, fulled.) But love is more th an emotion; it is a judgment or evaluation, 
and an aaion tendency. deed, all em fions entM1 evaluations d action 
tendencies. e fit tng we must recogze aut emotions is that they are value 
responses. Th are automatic psychological respomex, involving both mental 
and physiological [eaturex, to our xubconscio appraisal what we perceive the 
beneial or rm[ul relatio ship o[ some pea o[ reality to oursdvex. If we pause 
to confider y emotional response, from love to fear m rage, we can notice that 
impcit eve response is a dual value judgment. Eo- tion reflts the udment of 
aiding . against e'and Mso "to what extent." us, emotions ffer ng t6 thdont 
according to their inten- sity. Strictly spMng, ese are not o separate vMue 
judgments; they are teal aspects of e sine judg- ment and are experienced as 


one response. ve is the highest, the most tense, expression of * e assessment 
"for me," "good for me," "beneficial to my life." (In the person of somne we 
love we see, exWaordinafily high measure, many of those traits and 
chactetics that we feel are most appropriate to lifelife as we derstd and 
expeence itd therefore most defirable for o o well-being d happess.) Evew 
emotion contains ierent action tendency; that is, an petus to peffo some action 
related to 
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emotion of fear is a per- son's response to that which threatens his or her ues; 
it entails the action tendency to avoid or flee from the feared object. The 
emotion of love entails the action tendency to achieve some form of contact 
with the loved being, some form of interaction or involve- ment. (Sometimes 
a lover will complain, understand- ably, that, "You say you love me, but I 
could never tell it from your actions. You don't want to spend time alone with 
me, you don't want to tMk with me, so how would you act dierently if you 
didn't love me?") FinMly, and in a sense more fundamentally, we may 
describe love as representing an orientation, an attitude or psychological state 
with regard to the loved being, deeper and more enduring than any moment- 
by-mo- ment alteration of feeling or emotion. As an orienta- tion, love 
represents a disposition to experience the loved being as the embodiment of 
profoundly impor- tant personal values--and, as a consequence, a real or 
potential source of joy. Love Between Parent and Child: A Special Case 
Aristotle suggests that if we wish to understand love we should take as our 
"model" relationship---by which to measure, compare and contrast other 
relation- ships---the attachment that exists between friends who are more or 
less equal in development and who are joined by common values, common 
interests, and by mutual admiration. We shall see, as we move more deeply 
into the nature of love, that this viewpoint has a great deal to recommend it, 
and nowhere more so than when thinking about romantic love. But curiously 
enough, a very different relationship, the relationship of child and parent, is 
sometimes re- garded as_ the ideal point of reference from which to grasp the 
essence of loveand, for that matter, "healthy" or "desirable" human 
relationships in gener- al. This, for example, is the position taken by anthro- 
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who writes, "It has, I believe, w._led.ed that the mother-infant O"i-hiiv 
otlat'lefihes tle vo.ve.'-I regard this pers-pet as mistaken as it is possible to be 
and I want to say a few words about my reasons. To begin with, if one studies 
the analysis of love offered by philosophers and psychologists across the 
centuries, and the many controversies surrounding their positions, it is 
obvious that Montagu's viewpoint has been anything but "universally 
acknowledged." It is, however, held by enough people to be worth refut- ing. 
Montagu leads us to his conclusion by way of the following observation: 


From the moment of birth the baby needs the reciprocal exchange of love 
with its mother. From the very onset the baby is capable of conferring great 
benefits upon the mother--i/the maternal- infant relationship is not disturbed 
.... [If] the baby is left with the mother and put to nurse at her breast, three 
problems which.., have been responsible for much tragedy and unhappiness 
are in most cases solved at once .... Hemorrhag- ing from the womb after 
birth.., is reduced and the uterus begins its return to almost normal size within 
a matter of minutes, and the llacenta be- comes detached and s ejected .... 
Th'by is m turn, of course, also benefitted .... ... Bearing in mind.., benefits 
which accrue to mother and child, perhaps we could.., say that love /,v the 
relatlonshi, between _ners$ " tldggLent o] each. 


That mutual benefits, physiological and psychologi- cal, are exchanged 
between infant and mother is unde- niable. It is equally true that if I buy a 
book and pay for it, and the bookstore owner uses part of his earn- 
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education, ours has clearly been a relationship in which each contributed to 
the welfare and development of the other. It does not follow that the 
bookstore ovcner and I love each other. So it is immediately clear that 
Montagu's_ definition lacks something essential. Moreover, while the mother 
intends to benefit the infant, the infant does not intend to benefit the mother. 
The infant is not even aware, initially, of the mother as a separate being. In 
what sense, then, can the infant be said to "love" the mother? Observe that 


this particular relationship is the ulti- mate instance of a relationship between 
unequals. It is a relationship in which, on the level of conscious inten- tion, 
one party is almost entirely the giver, and the other party is almost entirely 
the receiver. Such a relationship, when existing between adults, is generally 
regarded as exploitative and parasiticalmalthough it is not, of course, so 
regarded between infant and mother, for obvious biological reasons. The 
significance of the child-parent relationship, rel- ative to our understanding of 
love in general and ro- mantic love in particular, is of a very different order. 
The mother or mother surrogate is the first represen- tative of humanity in the 
child's life. Here the infant can gain a sense of security, of safety. Here the 
infant can learn to experience trust. Here it can learn to experience another 
human being as a source of plea- sure and gratification. Such experiences are 
a highly valuable preparation for love. Ideally, what the child is acquiring is 
an emotional foundation for the ability to love. But this should not be 
confused with the experi- ence of love itself, which requires a level of 
maturity beyond that of an infant. And even later, when the child has 
developed to the point of being able to love in an active sense, the ehil_d, 
Tp.arent relationship remains too much of a "special ease’ to serve as a 
prototype for love in general. What remains, at least until adulthood, is the 
problem of inequality, with all the limitations inequality imposes. 
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The Need and the Desire to Love In seeking to understand romantic love, we 
want to K understand the particulars_ svc_holoical lleeds that r.9.: mantle 
love_.qy.f:allil And we Want_t.o understand the roots 6 those needs. Let us 
consider our need for human companionship, we can respect , admire 1 and 
value and interact with in a variet¥_of ways and on varioUs levels of our 
being. Virtually everyone experiences---The --deiie tot com"aonship, 
friendship, and love as a given of human nature, requiting no explanation. 
Sometimes, a pseudoexplanation is offered, in terms of an alleged 
"gregarious instinct" that human beings are said to possess. But this 
illuminates nothing. We could say that o r desire for co " " is _explained in 
part by the fact -fi-fIving and dealing- , ersons in a social contex. and 
services, anc te- a manner of survival immeasurab "" otain by ourselves on a 


desert island or--o.tL self- . We obvitusly find it to our interes"To deal with 
men and women whose values and c'h'--er are, in important respects, like our 
own, rather than with men and women of inimical values and character. And, 
normally, w.,ee".,f,.vo -. affection t, . , -, 0 , , , who act In ways that ar " 
existence. It IS asy enou,h to see, however, that such a respo-e does not 
address itself to the fundamental question, and that practical, existential 
considerations such as these are not sufficient to account for the phenomenon 
about which we are inquiring. The desire for companionship and love more 
intimate ennsideratiop. % ,-o,--*in t their root motives that are more 
psychological than existential. aware of the desire or omnion- e,'n’,n. to talt- 
itn: to be-th to feel un--'h"d'- _tood by to share experiences withthe 


ROOTS 0' ROMANTIC LOV] emotfonal closeness__a.""" _be/. Ith--gh 
there are, of course, great differences in the intensity with which different 
people experience this desire. Let us focus first on the need and desire to 
love. . orion of nut desire to love lies in OUr profound need to value, to find 
things in the world which we can _ -ont_ car'fecl-exeitedand inspired by. It is 
our val6"s hat tie us to the world and that mbtxWate us to go on 


living. Every action is tMcen for the ourose of gaining or lrotecting 
something we believe will benefit our-tttd "eour experience. ' .... v If ro--w 
from infancy utterly inca- pable of finding anything nourishing, beneficial, or 
pleasurable in the environment, what would inspire such a person to 
persevere in the struggle for exist- ence? Would not growth and development 
be stopped at the very beginning? A person who cares about nothing does not 
care to live. Life is worthwhile---at any age--precisely to the extent that we 
find particular values worth pursuing. A chiM who can find nothing in the 
environment that is a source of pleasure, nothing to which the child can 
respond to affirmatively, with interest, curiosity, and excitement, is almost 
certainly doomed. Such a child could not survive the first years of life. 
Children need to find joy in their world, joy in various activities, joy in 
different aspects of their phys- ical surroundings, and the promise of joy in 
association with other human beings. The child is an active forcx, not merely 
a passive recipient. The child's need to love can be as powerful asmif not 
more powerful than-- the need to receive love. And this becomes no less true 


as we mature. As adults, many of us have known the pain of a capacity for 
love that did not have an outlet. /e h. to ,-'en ,,,"".,- ,-,,0,",-'of,,n.",'.,. ,"- 
-:,.,," oy -hL !e;,, not satisfied, we f(eA an. We ffvein the world; we wish G 
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of the world. We are alive; we wish to see the triumph of life. ish. to associate 
with representatives o humanity who have a healthy level of self-esteem, we 
are more likely to be consciously aware of this issue. If we suffer from deep 
insecurities, this need may become distorted by problems of envy, jealousy, 
or resentment toward those who are more fulfilled than ourselves. But the 
need continues to exist. I am thinking of the sadness I have sometimes heard 
expressed by persons who attain success after years of a difficult struggle and 
who, contrary to their dreams and expectations, found the people they met "at 
the top" in no way more interesting or inspiring than those they had 
encountered earlier. I am thinking of the painful longing which highly 
talented and accom- plished people sometimes express for the sight of 
someone or something to which they can respond with passionate admiration. 
In this respect we are all childrenmhoping to find in the world around us 
those lights that will at once illuminate our journey and make the struggle 
worth the .effort. ! O/.t/_o_le of the values of. passionate love. is that itis that 
it all ws exercise our czpacity to love; it ehan--- | .nel_for our enerev: [life. - - 
- "T'he desire to love, as well as the desire to be lved, contains still other 
elements. Let us look fur- ther. 


At the Core of Romantic Love: The Muttnik Principle At this point, I wish to 
give an account of two inci- dents in my own life that were crucial for my 
under- standing of love and human relationships. I have told this story, more 
briefly, in The Psychology of Self- 


ROOTS OF ROMANTIC LOVE Esteem. Here, a more amplified version, 
with addition- al commentary, is necessary. I do not know of any more 
effective way to bring us to what I believe is the core significance of romantic 
love. We shall be dealing here with what I first called the Muttnik Principle 
and later, more formally, called the Principle of Psychological Visibility. An 


intense expe- rience of mutual psychological visibility is, as we shall see, at 
the very center of romantic love. Let us see what this means and how and 
why it is so. One afternoon in 1960, while sitting alone in the living room of 
my apartment, I found myself contem- plating with pleasure a large 
philodendron plant stand- ing against a wall. It was a pleasure I had 
experienced before, but suddenly it occurred to me to wonder: What is the 
nature of this pleasure? What is its cause? During that period I would not 
describe myself as "a nature lover," although I subsequently became one. At 
the time I was aware of positive feelings that accom- panied my 
contemplation of the philodendron; I was unable to explain them. The 
pleasure was not primarily aesthetic. Were I to learn that the plant was 
artificial, its aesthetic charac- teristics would remain the same but my 
response word change radically; the special pleasure I experienced would 
vanish. It seemed clear that essential to my enjoyment was the knowledge 
that the plant was healthily and glowingly alive. There was a feeling of a 
bond, almost a kind of kinship, between the plant and me; surrounded by 
inanimate objects, we were united in the fact of possessing life. I thought of 
the motive of people who, in the most impoverished conditions plant flowers 
in boxes on their windowsills----for the pleasure of watching something 
grow. Apparently, observing successful life is of value to human beings. 
Suppose, I thought, I were on a dead planet where I had every material 
provision to ensure survival but where nothing was alive. I would feel like a 
metaphysi- cal alien. Then suppose I came upon a living plant. 
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sight with eagerness and pleasure. Why? Because, I realized, all life---life by 
its very nature-- entails a struggle, and struggle entails the possibility of 
defeat; we desire and find pleasure in seeing concrete instances of successful 
life as confirmation of our knowledge that successful life is possible. It is, in 
effect, a metaphysical experience. t,_no_t n_eg_e_ssarily as a eanm s of alln 
doubts, or9_f s.u.dn o -- -- " crag and confirming on the perceptual plane, the 
level of immediate reality, that which we know abstractly, con- eeptually. If 
such is the value a plant can offer to a human being, I mused, then the sight 
of another being can offer a much more intense form of this experience. The 
successes and achievements of those around us, in their own persons and in 


their work, can provide fuel and inspiration for our efforts and strivings. 
Perhaps this is one of the greatest gifts human beings can offer one another. 
A greater gift than charity, a greater gift than any explicit teaching or any 
words of advice---the sight of happiness, achievement, success, fulfillment. 
The next crucial step in my thinking occurred on an afternoon, some months 
later, when I sat on the floor playing with my dog, a wirehaired fox terrier 
named Muttnik. We were jabbing at and boxing with each other in mock 
ferociousness. What I found delightful and fasci- nating was the extent to 
which Muttnik appeared to grasp the playfulness of my intention. She was 
snarling and snapping and striking back while being unfailingly gentle in a 
manner that projected total, fearless trust. The event was not unusual; it is one 
with which most dog owners are familiar. But a question suddenly oc- curred 
to me, of a kind I had never asked myself before: Why am I having such an 
enjoyable time? What is the nature and source of my pleasure? Part of my 
response, I recognized, was simply the pleasure of watching the healthy self- 
assertiveness of a 


THE ROOTS OF ROMANTIC LOVE 'T living entity. But that was not the 
essential factor causing my response. That factor pertained to the interaction 
between the dog and myself, a sense of interacting and communicating with a 
living conscious- ness. If I were to view Muttnik as an automaton without 
consciousness or awareness and to view her actions and responses as entirely 
mechanical, then my enjoy- ment would vanish. The factor of consciousness 
was of primary importance. Then I thought once again of being marooned on 
an uninhabited island. Muttnik's presence there would be of enormous value 
to me, not because she could make any practical contribution to my physical 
survival, but because she offered a form of companionship. She would be a 
conscious entity to interact and communi- cate with--as I was doing now. But 
why is that oil value? The answer to this question, I realized, with a rising 
sense of excitement, would explain much more than the attachment to a pet. 
Involved in this issue is the psychological principle that underlies our desire 
for human companionship--the_lgrinciple that wxtRItJex: plain why t 
conscious entity sels n ncl he other .why consciousness is a value to con- 
sctousness. When I identified the answer I called it the "Muttnlk Principle" 
because of the circumstances under which it was discovered. Let us consider 


the nature of this principle. The key to understanding my pleasurable reaction 
to playing with Muttnik was in the self-awareness that came from the nature 
of the feedback she was provid- ing. From the moment that I began to "box," 
she responded in a playful manner; she conveyed no sign of feeling 
threatened; she projected an attitude of trust and pleasure and pleasurable 
excitement. Were I to push or jab at an inanimate object, it would react in a 
purely mechanical way; it would not be responding to me; there could be no 
possibility of its grasping the 
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apprehending my intentions, and of guiding its behavior accordingly. Such 
commu- nication and response are possible only among con- scious entities. 
The effect of Muttnik's behavior was to make me feel seen, to make me feel 
psychologically visible (to a modest extent). Muttnik was responding to me, 
not as a mechanical object, but as a person. And, as part of the same process, 
I was experiencing a greater degree of visibility to rnysell; I was making 
contact with a playfulness in my personality which, during those years, I 
generally kept severely contained, so the interaction also contained elements 
of sell- discovery, a theme to which I shall return shortly. What is significant 
and must be stressed is that Muttnik was responding to me as a person in a 
way that I regarded as objectively appropriate, that is, in accordance with my 
view of myself and of what I was conveying to her. Had she responded with 
fear and an attitude of cowering, I world have experienced myself as being, in 
effect, misperceived by her and world not have felt pleasure. While the 
example of an interaction between a hu- man being and a dog may appear 
very primitive, I believe that it reflects a pattern that is manifest, poten- tially, 
between any two consciousnesses able to re- spond to each other. All positive 
interactions between human beings produce the experience of visibility to a 
degree. The climax of that possibility is achieved in romantic love, as we 
shall see shortly. So we must consider the question: Why do we value and 
find pleasure in the experience of self-awareness and psychological visibility 
that the appropriate re- sponse or feedback from another consciousness can 
evoke? Consider the fact that we normally experience our- selves, in effect, 
as a process---in that consciousness itself is a process, an activity, and the 
contents of our mind are a shifting flow of perceptions, images, organic 


sensations, fantasies, thoughts, and emotions. Our mind is not an unmoving 
entity which we can contem- 
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contemplate as a direct ob- ject of experience---as we contemplate objects in 
the external world. We normally have, of course, a sense of ourselves, of our 
own identity, but it is experienced more as a feeling than a thought--a feeling 
which is very diffuse, which is interwoven with all our other feelings, and 
which is very hard, if not impossible, to isolate and consider by itself. Our 
"self-concept" is not a single concept, but a cluster of images and abstract 
perspec- tives on our various (real or imagined) traits and characteristics, the 
sum total of which can never be held in focal awareness at any one time; that 
sum is experienced, but it is not perceived as such. In the course of our life, 
our values, goals, and ambitions are first conceived in our mind; that is, they 
exist as data of consciousness, and thenmto the extent that our life is 
successful-are translated into action and objective reality. They became part 
of the "out there," of the word that we perceive. They achieve expression and 
reality in material form. This is the proper and necessary pattern of human 
existence. To live success |]ully is to put ourselves into the world, to give 
expression to our thoughts, values, and goals. Our life is unlived precisely to 
the extent that this process fails to occur. Yet our most important value-our 
character, soul, psychological self, spiritual being----whatever name one 
wishes to give it--can never follow this pattern in a literal sense, can never 
exist apart from our own con- sciousness. It can never be perceived by us as 
part of the "out there." But we desire a form of objective self-awareness and, 
in fact, need this experience. Since we are the motor o] our own actions, since 
our concept of who we are, of the person we have evolved, is central to all 
our motivation, we desire and need the fullest possible experience of the 
reality and objectivity of that person, of our self. When we stand before a 
mirror, we are able to perceive our own face as an object in reality, and we 
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doing so, in contemplating the physical entity that is ourself. There is a value 
in being able to look and think, "That's me." The value lies in the experience 


of objectivity. To say it once again: The externalization of the objectification 
of the internal is of the very nature of successful life. We wish to see our self 
included in this process. And, in an indirect sense, it is, every time we act on 
our judgment, every time we say what we think or feel or mean, every time 
we honestly express through word and deed our internal reality, our inner 
being. But in a direct sense? Is there a mirror in which we can perceive our 
psychological self? In which we can, as it were, perceive our own soul? Yes. 
The mirror is another consciousness. As individuals alone, we are able to 
know ourselves conceptually--at least to some extent. What another 
consciousness can offer is the opportunity for us to experience ourselves 
perceptually, as concrete objects "out there." Of course, some people's 
eonsciousnesses are so alien to our own that the "mirrors" they provide yield 
the wildly distorted reflections of an amusement park's chamber of horrors. 
The experience of significant visi- bility requires consciousnesses congruent, 
to some meaningful extent, with our own. Here is the limitation of Muttnik, 
or of any lower animal. True enough, in her response I was able to see 
reflected a small aspect of my own personality. But we can experience 
optimal self-awareness and visibility only in a relationship with a 
conciousness possessing an equal range of awareness, that is, another human 
being. A word of clarification seems necessary at this point. I do not wish to 
imply that first we acquire a sense of identity entirely independent of any 
human relation- ships, and then seek the experience "of visibility in in- 
teraction with others. Our self-concept is not the cre- ation of others, as some 
writers have suggested, but 


76 az PS'COLOa O aOQMAnC OVS behaor, we feel perceived, we fl 
psycholoy sible. We experience a sense of the objecti of our self and of our 
psycholocal state of beg. We per- ceive the reflfion of our self thek haor. It is 
s sense at others can be a psycholocal or. More prisely, t one of the senses 
which others a psycholocal or. em is an- oer. en we encoter a person who 
thinks we do, who notices what we notice, who valu the tngs we value, who 
tends to respond to derent siations as we do, not only do we eefience a strong 
seine of th such a pemon but also we can experience o serf through our 
perception of that peon. is is another fo of the experience of objti. is is 
another manner of perceivg our serf the world, eemal to consousness, as it re. 


And as such, this is another fo of eefiencing psycholoc sibiHW. e pleasure 
and excitement that we experience in e presence of such a person, th whom 
we can enjoy s sense of i, underscores the poance of the ed at is berg 
smisfied. e experience of sibity, then, is not merely a ncfion of how another 
didual responds to us. It is also a function of how that individual responds to 
the world. ese considerations apply equally to all in- stanc of sibiH, from e 
most cual cncoter to the most intense love after. Jt as ere are my different 
aspects to our per- sonaW and ner life, so we may feel visible in der- ent 
respts in vous h relationsps. We may experience a grater or lser degree of 
sibili, or a der or narrower range, of our total personally, d pending on the 
nacre of e person th whom we are dealing and on the nacre of our interaction. 
metes, the aspt wch we fl sible per- tm to a basic character t; sometes, to the 
nature of our intention peffong some action; sometimes, to the asons behind a 
paicular emotion- rponse; somees, to issue volg o sense 


ROOTS OF ROMANTfC LOV '77 of lie; sometimes, to a roarer conccg o 
work; somc, to o sc psycholo; somccs, to our aesthetic values. most causble. 
the o tcction and cow.cation ong pplpmal, cllal, emotional, phy- ombe to ve 
us the perceptual cdce o o sib one res or oer; or, relati pai pple, can produce 
us the pmion of sibW. Most of e largely aware of e oce by wch t s; we am 
awe oy of the rulm. We o aware tha the prence of a p- til perso we do or do 
not feel "at home," do or do not feel a nse d W or derstang or ofional aUact. e 
mere fa d holdg a coetion an- other human g ents a mal exence of sibW, oy 
the expeen of berg percdved as a nscious enfi. Her, tte hum relation- sp th a 
person we deeply ae and ce for, we et a f more profod sibi, volg ddual and 
peonal of o ner life. I sh have more to say about e detets of sibi any p 
relationsp. But it fly obvious that a sicant mumaW of efiect, of basic pres and 
values, of dtal aimde toward 1 the prntion of that projfion of mutual sib wch 
the essence of authentic endsp, or, above 1, of romanic love. A end, sd stofle, 
is another se. h prisely what lovers expeence to the mt tense degr. lovg you, I 
encounter myselL A lover ideaHy reacts to us as, effe, we wod rea to o se the 
per of anoer. us, we perive our se tough o lor's reaction. We perceive o own 
person throu its corn sequences the conoumesd, as a reset, the haor of o per. 
Here, then, c scem one of the main om the human dire for companionsp, for 
endship and 1or love: the desire to peeive our sell entity in 
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perspective of obJectivity through and by means of the reactions and response 
of other human beings. The principle involved, the Muttnik Principle--let us 
call it the Principle of Psychological Visibility--may be summarized as 
follows: Human beings desire and need the experience of self-awareness that 
results from perceiving the sell as an obiective existent, and they are able to 
achieve this experience through interaction with the consciousness of other 
living beings. Visibility and Self-Discovery When we discuss psychological 
visibility we are always operating within the context of degree. From 
childhood on, we receive from human beings some measure of appropriate 
feedback; every child experiences some degree of visibility. Without it, a 
child could not sur- vive. A statistically few and fortunate chi/dren experi- 
ence a high degree of visibility from adults in their early years. Working with 
clients in the context of psychotherapy and with students at my Intensives on 
Sell-Esteem and the ,4rt of Being, I am struck over and over again by the 
frequency with which the agony of invisibility in their homelife as children is 
clearly central to their developmental problems and to their insecurities and 
inadequacies in their love relation- shps. As a child grows, to the extent that 
growth is suc- cessful, the reactions and responses of others open the door to 
various self-observations that contnvutc in a positive way to the elaboration 
of the child's self- concept; sometimes these observations go beyond what the 
child knows or believes to be true. Visibility often entails self-discovery. And 
this same theme plays a paramount role in adult relationships. An intimate 
relationship, in which we feel truly seen by another human being, always 
entails at various points elements of self-discovery, the awareness of hitherto 
unrecognized capacities, latent 
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never surfaced to the level of cxpt zccofion, and so foh. I remember the st c I 
fc love, when I was eighteen yc old. I felt cnoous please and ex- citement dg 
somnc th whom I could share poant values d torcsts. I cxpcficnc a gater sense 
of psycholocal sibili than I had o befor¢. At tho sine e, and as p of same 
process, my coniousns of who I was expand- ed. Baus¢ th¢ "someone" h 


qution was a female, our ht¢racfion led to deepeg ntact with my malenesg th 
a co¢ondg eargemt of my ss¢ of sc. A sust ecficnco o sibili a rdafionsp 
esistibly genat contact th new densions o who we ar. cn sity goes to any 
significt depth, and cspy when R lasts across a sicant period of tc, it always 
stimulat the process sc-ovc. is o of the most cxcitg mcn y hm tcr the 
possibiliW of cxpdcd awcn of sc. If I tk back on any of the sicant 
folationships my lifo that foow fist lovo , I sco tt ch one of them took me toa 
deeper and dc dctandg of who I was. the fftcen ycm of my rolationsp th Patri 
both fore and er were mcd, I felt mc to be engaged a couous voyage of se- 
cloration. It was a mutual proems and it seemed to me to be tho ve csscnco of 
o tcracfions. It was an adven- ture, tho chenge of always sccg deeper and 
deeper o ch other. cn we mot, Paccia fiv ' her bod' to a far cater cxtcnt t I d 
and was f better touch her fcogs; her emotional opocss and g- ncss to be spcnt 
factatcd tho pross of my o dccpcg m th my cr life. ou her, I Imcd t power of 
crabW, tho power of lettg others sco who I was and what I felt, thout defense 
or alo.. I rediscovered tho cld myse t oy becauso sho was contact th the child 
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she saw very clearly the child in me. Paradoxieay, at the same time, I came to 
a dccpcr understanding of my ruthlessness, and aowcd Patrccia to discover 
hers. "I love the woman in you," she would sometimes say, and she helped 
mc integrate a part of myself I had not known about. Sometimes I would 
become upset over some issue that I was, in fact, perfectly capable of 
handling, and she would say, "Stop t_ng to pretend you're not Nathanicl 
Brandcn." Once, early in our relationship, she said to me, "Somc times you're 
really awfully arrogant." I asked, "How do you fccl about thaff" She 
answered, "Wc, I think I like it, because it gives me the nerve to accept that 
part of myself." When she died, and I was saying good-bye for the last time, 
the only words I could utter were, "Thank you. Thank you. Thank you." And 
now, as I sit at my desk, writing these words, I see her face grinning at too--- 
she is almost laughing-- and she seems to be saying, "Are you writing this 
because it really helps to clarify your point, or are you trying to smuggle ina 
love letter to me? .... I'm not totally certain, Patrecia." "Well, leave it in. 
Sometimes when you're eager to explain some point you can get a little 
abstract and remote. Let them have you, not just your ideas." Visibility---or 


Pseudovisibih'ty? When two human beings encounter each other, the 
willingness and ability of each person genuinely to see the other determines, 
at the most fundamental level, the degree to which each will experience 
visibility. Beyond that, however, we can name two factors that are clearly 
basic. One is the extent of the mutuality of mind and values that exists 
between the two persons, the extent to which they are similar in outlook, in 
orientation toward life, in the development of their consciousness. The other 
is the extent to which the self-concept of each corresponds with reasonable 
accu- racy to the actual facts of his or her psychology, the extent to which 
each knows and perceives him or 
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herself realistically, the extent to which the inner view of self conforms to the 
personality projected by beha.v- iOro As an example of the first of these two 
factors, suppose that a self-confident and healthily assertive woman 
encounters an anxious, hostile, and insecure man. The man reacts to her with 
suspiciousness and antagonism; whatever she says or does is interpreted by 
him malevolently. He sees her self-assurance as the wish to control and 
dominate him. In such a case, the woman does not feel visible; she may feel 
bewildered or mystified or indignant at being so grossly misper- ceived. In 
truth, he can hardly be said to be seeing her at all; the gulf between their 
orientations is too great. Now suppose that another man, witnessing their en- 
counter, smiles at her in a way that signals his trader- standing of her feelings 
and his support; she relaxes, she smiles back--suddenly she feels visible. As 
an example of the second factor, suppose a man is inclined to rationalize his 
own behavior and to sup- port his pretense at self-esteem by means of totally 
unrealistic fantasies. His self-deceiving image of the kind of person he is 
conflicts inevitably with the actual self conveyed to others by his actions. The 
conse- quence is that he feels chronically frustrated and chronically invisible 
in human relationships, because the feedback he receives is not compatible 
with his pretensions. Ironically, were someone to "buy his act," it would not 
make him feel visible either, since there is no way for him to avoid knowing, 
somewhere in his psyche, that his act is not him. (But if, without con- 


demnation or contempt, someone would see past this act, would see to the 
root of the insecurity that gener- ates his felt need for an act, such a person 
would have the power to afford him the experience of actual visi- bility.) 
Sometimes, in a case of interactions between two immature people, both of 
whom have lives built on massive pretensions, a kind of illusion of visibility 
can be mutually projected, in a situation where each partic- 
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pretensions and self-deceptions of the other, in exchange for receiving such 
support "in trade." The "trade," of course, occurs on a subcon- scious level, 
more or less. Interestingly enough, in such relationships--and they arc hardly 
uncommon there is an actual experience of visibility underlying what may be 
termed the surface pseudovisibility. Deep in the psyche of each participant is 
the awareness that one's partner knows exactly what is going on. They can 
relate and reinforce each other by a kind of silent, unspoken understanding. I 
would denominate such a relationship not as romantic love but as immature 
love, which we shall need to examine in more detail later. These examples 
isolate the essence of a process. They do not convey, and are not intended to 
convey, the full complexity of an actual human relationship where often 
authentic visibility and pseudovisibility, real traits and fantasy traits, blend 
and intermingle along a continuum--with optimal realism at one end, and 
almost total self-deception at the other. 


Visibility and Understanding Our.desire fo_r loe from others is inseparable 
from puX desire f visibifity. If someone professed to loye U-but '-n in talkang 
alout what'h_e_or 's found Ipvablg named charaeristigs we did not think we 
possessed, did nQt e.neeiallv atmlre and could not p relate o v-_Euldhar'l Y 
feel noud. We do not wish 15 be loved blindly; w-ish'T6"b'lovcd for specific 
reasons. And if another professes tO Invc us for reasons that do _, i,,a to our 
se'- p_'pceptions or yal, el gratified, we do not even feel really loved, because 
we do not feel visible; we do not feel that the other person is responding to 
us. cn ex erien.ced as th degre t 9 receive un proud of some achievement, I 
want to feel that those who are close to me, those I care for, understand my 
achievement and its personal meaning to me, under- 
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reasons behind my emotions. Or, if I am given a book by a friend and told 
that this is the kind of book I will enjoy, I feel pleasure and gratification if my 
friend's judgment proves cor- rect, because then I feel visible, I feel 
understood. Or, if I suffer over some personal loss, it is of value to me to 
know that my plight is understood by those close to me, and that my 
emotional state has reality for them. I felt more loved by Patrecia than I had 
ever felt before. I also felt better understood. To feel under- stood is the 
essence of visibility. I find myself recalling an occasion at a party, many 
years ago, when someone was complimenting me in a very obsequious and 
self- abnegating way; after the man left, Patrecia said to me, "It must be very 
uncomfortable for you--so often receiving what they think are compliments 
from people who are so frightened and insecure. I wanted to tell him to go 
away. To him I'm sure you looked polite and compassionate. To me you 
looked young and lonely." A For any mature individual, "blind" love may 
help to uell anxiety, but it will not answer our hunger to feel visible. It is not 
unconditional and unseeing support that we need, but consciousness, 
perception, and un- k derstanding. The experience of visibility may entail 
receiving sympathy, or emoat.hy, or compassion, or respect, or appreciation, 
r" a'dtation, or love, or almost any combination of the foregoing. Visibility 
does not neces- sarily entail love. But "love" devoid of visibility is delusion. 


The Desire [or Validation Sometimes people confuse the!esire to feel seen, or 
e,,.tti. t " " lidatect." llaey're'6"t me same mmg. The desire to be validated, 
confirmed, approved of, in one's being and behavior, is normal. We are 
inclined to call such a desire pathological only when it gains such ascendancy 
in one's hierarchy of values that one 
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integrity in order to achieve it, in which case one clearly suffers from lack of 
self-esteem. But cvcn in its most normal and realistic manifestations, we need 
to distinguish between that desire and the desire for visibility--even though, 
on the level of direct experience, there is doubtless some "spillover" effect. 
The desire for visibility is by no means an expres- sion of a weak or uncertain 
ego, or of low self-esteem. On the contrary, the lower our self-esteem, the 


more we feel the need to hide, the more ambivalent our feelings toward 
visibility are likely to be: we both long for and are terrified by it. The more 
we take pride in who we are, the more transparent we are willing to be. I 
might almost add: the more transparent we are eager to be. I._'¢0.' Self- 
esteem means confidence in our efficacy and worth. Qn.¢ of characteristics of 
a self-esteem de- ficiencv of a lack of confidfi.ce in "our min and j",,- " - " 
dSslve .... ° * ini'n-" the approval and avoiding the disa_Ep_roval of others, 
_n--__eoream of finding t-'fi'n ." But because the problem is essentially 
internal, because the person does not believe in him or herself, no outside 
source of support can ever satisfy this hunger, except momentarily. The 
huneer is not for visibility; it is for self-esteem. And thi cannot be supplied by 
others. The purpose of romantic love is, among other things, to celebrate self- 
esteem--not to create it in those who lack it. Many psychologists (Harry Stack 
Sullivan is a strik- ing example) regard human beings as needing the approval 
of others in order to approve of themselves. As popular and widespread as 
this viewpoint is, it is not supported by the evidence.* * Granted that the 
support and esteem of adults can give a child an cnor- motmly valuable 
headstart toward successful development; still, it is monstrable that many 
other factors play a to!e, not the least of which the individual's own creative 
contribution to his or her development. 
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successfully evolved toward autonomy (self-trust, self-reliance, self-regula- 
tion), we hope and expect that others will perceive our value, not create it. 
We want others to see us as we actually are--even to help us to see it more 
clearly-- but not to invent us out of their own fantasies. To anyone in touch 
with reality, there is clearly no reward in such invention. At the risk of 
oversimplification, one way of con- trasting the mentality of the mature and 
autonomous individual with the (relatively) immature and depend- ent one is 
by means of the following observation. When meeting a new person, the 
autonomous individ- ual tends to b%oin with the question, "'What do I think 
of this person?" The immature or dependent individu- al tends to begin with 
the question, "What does this person think of me?" As we have seen, we can 
feel visible in different respects and to varying degrees in different human 
relationships. A relationship with a casual tranger does not afford us the 


degree of visibility we experience with an acquaintance. A relationship with 
an acquaint- ance does not afford us the degree of visibility we experience 
with an intimate friend. But there is one relationship that is unqu ;n the d'thnd 
co-rleniven]? 'f *_he v;_;r'ility it entails 2 . In no other relationship is so 
much of our selt involved. In no other relationship are as many different 
aspects of that self expressed. In romantic love two selves are celebrated as 
they are elebrated it]" --ntY-6l/rcontext. --'T'6ppreciate fully how and why 
this is so, we must examine the role of sex in human existence. 


Sex in Human Lile 


The desire for sexual as well as psychological union is one of the defining 
characteristics of romantic love. Yet the meaning of the sexual interaction 
between a man and a woman is little understood. Before placing 
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love, wc need to make some general observations about the role of sex in 
human life. It is obvious that sex is extraordinarily important to human 
beings. People devote a tremendous amount of time to thinking about sex, 
daydreaming about sex, seeing movies and reading books about sex--not to 
mention engaging in sex. The importance of sex in our lives is evidenced 
further by the fact that there is vir- tually no society known to us which has 
not laid down rules for people's sexual behavior. The most primitive tribes 
have rules concerning how people are to conduct themselves sexually. 
Certainly humankind's moral codes, especially religious codes, have been 
immensely preoccupied with sexual behavior. Part of the explana- tion for 
this intense concern is, of course, that sex can lead to offspring. But that is far 
from the only reason that social and religious codes have been concerned 
with controlling sexual desire and sexual expression. Some of the deeper, 
philosophical issues were dis- cussed in Chapter 1. The prolound importance 
of sex lies in the intense pleasure it offers human beings. Pleasure, for human 
beings, is not a luxury, but a profound psychological need. Pleasure (in the 
widest sense of the term) is a metadhsical concomitant of life, the reward and 
eon- sen" successful action--just as pain is the siva of failure, destruction, 
death. "f-h'order to live, we must act, must struge to achieve the values that 
sustaining life requires. It is through the state of enjoyment, through the state 


of happiness, through the state of pleasure that we expe- rience the sense that 
life is a value, that life is worth living, worth struggling to maintain. Joy is 
the emotional incentive nature offers us to live. When we are successful in 
achieving life-enhancing values, the normal consequence is enjoyment. 
Pleasure contains still another important psychologi- cal meaning. Pleasure 
gives us a direct experience of our own competence to deal with reality, to be 
success- 
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live. Contained in the experience of pleasure, implicitly, is the feeling and 
thought "I am in control of my existence. I like my relationship to reality 
right now." Pleasure entails a sense of personal eicacy, just as pain contains a 
feeling of helplessness, of inefficacy, the implicit feeling and thought "] am 
helpless." Sex and Sell-Celebration Pleasure, then, gives us two experiences 
crucial to our unfolding and development. It allows us to experience the sense 
that lile is a value and to experience the sense that we are a value (that we are 
efficacious, appropriate to life, in control of our existence). There is no 
knowledge more important to us than that of the value of life and the value of 
self, and pleasure, joy, provides that knowledge, in the vividness and 
intensity ol direct experience. The intimacy and intensity of the pleasure and 
joy that sex potentially affords are the reason for its power in our lives. Sex is 
unique among pleasures in its integration of body and mind. It integrates 
perceptions, emotions, values, and thought. It offers us the most intense form 
of experience in our own total being, of experiencing our deepest and most 
intimate sense ol sell. Such---and this must be emphasized--is the po- tential 
of sex, when and to the extent that the experi- ence is not diluted and 
undercut by conflict, guilt, alienation from one's partner, and so forth. In sex, 
one's own person becomes a direct, immedi- ate source, vehicle, and 
embodiment of pleasure. Sex offers a direct, sensory con[irmation of the fact 
that happiness is possible. In sex, more than in any other activity, one 
experiences the fact that one is an end in onesell and that the purpose of life 
is one's own happi- ness. Even if the motives that lead a person to a particular 
sexual encounter are immature and conflict- ed, and even if, afterward, one is 
tortured by shame or guilt--so long as and to the extent that one is able to 
enjoy the sex act, life and one's right to the enjoyment 
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of that life are asserting themselves within one's own being. Sex is the 
ultimate act of sell-assertion. This is true, in principle, even when there is no 
deep im, olvement with our partner. But its truth is over- poweringiy apparent 
when sex is an expression of love. Sex is most intense when it is, 
simultaneously, an expression of love of self, of life, and of our partner. It is 
most intense because we then experience ourselves as most integrated. 


Sex and Sell-Awareness In the act of sex we experience a unique and intense 
form of self-awareness, one generated both by the sex act itself and by the 
verbal-emotional-physical interac- tion with our partner. The nature of our 
self-awareness in any given experience depends on the nature of the 
interaction, or the degree and kind of visibility we project and, in turn, are 
made to feel. If and to the extent that we enjoy a strong sense of spiritual and 
emotional affinity with our partner, and, further, the sense of having 
harmoniously complementary sexual personalities, the result is the deepest 
possible experi- ence of self, of being spiritually as well as physically naked, 
and of glorying in that fact. Conversely, if and to the extent that we feel 
spirit- ually and/or sexually alienated and estranged from our partner, the 
result is that the sexual experience is felt as autistic or alienated (at best) or 
frustratingiy "phys- ical," or sterile and meaningiess (at worst). This does not 
mean that, sexually, everyone longs for romantic love and is inevitably 
frustrated with anything less.. But it does mean that to the extent that we are 
alienated from our self, our sexuality, or our partner, we are cut off from the 
most ecstatic possibili- ties of sexual union. Sex affords us the most inensely 
pleasurable form of self-awareness. In romantic love, when a man and a 
woman project that they desire to achieve this experi- ence by means of each 
other's person, that is the highest and most imimate tribute a human being can 
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acknowl- edging the value of the person we desire and of having our own 


value acknowledged. A crucial element in this experience is the percep- tion 
of our eicacy as a source of pleasure to the person we love. We feel that it is 
our person, not merely our body, that is the cause of the pleasure felt by our 
partner. (We want to be enjoyed as more than a good sexual technician.) We 
feel, in effect, "Because I am what I am, I am able to cause him (or her) to 
feel the thin he (or she) is feeling." Thus, we see our own soul, and its value, 
in the emotions on the face of our partner. If sex involves an act of self- 
celebration, if, in sex, we desire the freedom to be spontaneous, to be emo- 
tionally open and uninhibited, to assert our right to pleasure and to flaunt our 
pleasure in our own being, then the person we most desire is the person with 
whom we feel freest to be who we are, the person who we (consciously or 
subconsciously) regard as our appropriate psychological mirror, the person 
who reflects our deepest view of our self and of life. That is the person who 
will allow us to experience opti- mally the things we wish to experience in 
the realm ol sex. 


Between Man and Woman When a man and a woman encounter each other in 
passionate love, the factor of sex enlarges and deepens the area of desired 
contact between them. The longed- for "knowing" of each other is all- 
embracing. We wish to explore our lover with our senses-- through touch, 
taste, and smell. We explore and share feelings and emotions at greater length 
and to greater depth, and with greater regularity, than we almost ever do in 
any other kind of relationship. The fantasies of our partner can become the 
subject of our own deep, intensely personal interest. The most diverse traits, 
characteristics, and activities of our partner can ac- quire a powerful spiritual- 
intellectual-emotional-sexual charge. 
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generates i o dc tensio gcnat a cosiw d fascafion that c be at on toty absord 
the object and at the se potency, intatcly sesh. s is the cat complement of 
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Centred cve han beg's sell-concept is the awareness of being me or female. r 
se identity is noy intc and inate p of our cxpe- cn person idfi. Wc do not 
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on lac a clc sense of se idcnfi, we r at confion repr mg some fe of norm 
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other hd, he feels co.dent seay, relative to women, this t pcs to s psycholo 
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evolution to addt fe. r psyehose identi, ow se person, is e pruct and reflection 
of the mner weh we 1 to respond to ow nature as a berg, just 
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sense, is a prod- uct and reflection of the manner in which we respond to our 
nature as a human being. As sexual beings, there are certain questiorts that 
we necessarily confront, even if we rarely think about them consciously. To 
what extent am I aware of myself as a sexual entity? What is my view of sex 
and of its sigrtificance in human life? How do I feel about my own body? 
(This last does not mean: How do I appraise my body aesthetically? But 
rather: Is my body experienced as a value, as a source of pleasure?) How do I 
view the opposite sex? How do I feel about the body of the opposite sex? 
How do I feel about the sexual encounter of male and female? What is the 
level of my ability to act and respond freely in this encoun- ter?. It is our 
implicit answers to such questions that underlie our sexual psychology. It 
need hardly be said that our attitude toward these issues is not formed i a 
psychological vacuum. On the contrary: in sex, perhaps more than in any 
other realm, the total of our personality tends to find expres- sion. More than 
one study has suggested that, other things being equal, the higher the level of 
our general self-esteem, the more likely it is that we will respond healthily 
and affax'matively to the fact of our own sexu- ality and to the phenomenon 
of sex in general. Since our sexuality is an inherent part of our hu- manness, a 
mature, well-evolved individual experiences his or her sexuality as integrated 
into his or her total being--and experiences the sex act as a Oatural ex- 
pression of that being. To be integrated with our sexu- ality is indispensable 


for fulfillment in romantic love. A healthy masculinity or femininity is the 
conse- quence or expression of an affirmative response to our sexual nature. 
This entails a strong, enthusiastic aware- ness of our own sexuality; a positive 
(fearless and guiltless) responseto the phenomenon of sex; a dispo- sition to 
experience sex as an expression of the self, rather than as something alien, 
darkly incomprehensi- ble, sinful, or "dirty"; a positive and self-valuing re- 
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an enthusiastic appreciation of the body of the opposite sex; a capacity for 
free- dom, spontaneity, and delight in the sexual encounter. Many years ago, 
while running a therapy group, I listened to a number of clients talk about the 
varied notions of masculinity and femininity upheld at differ- ent times and in 
different cultures. One of the clients asked me what personal meaning I found 
in the con- cepts of masculinity and femininity. I answered, more or less 
spontaneously, that masculinity was the expres- sion of a man's belief that the 
creation of woman was nature's most brilliant idea, and that femininity was 
the expression of a woman's belief that the creation of man was nature's most 
brilliant idea! Doubtless that formu- lation lacked something in scientific 
elegance; nonethe- less, I am not at all confident that I can do better now.* In 
any case, what is easy enough to see is the enormous pleasure that a man can 
know irr the experi- ence of himself as male, as the inhabitant of a male body, 
and the enormous pleasure a woman can know in the experience of herself as 
female, as the inhabitant of a female body--and the unutterable joy of encoun- 
tering the body and the person of the other, the en- counter of man with 
woman, of woman with mart, and the discovery, through passion and 
intimacy, that "the other" is, in fact, the other side el onesell. Just as our 
sexual personality is essential to our sense of who we are, so it is essential to 
that which we wish to objecty and to see reflected or made visible in human 
relationships. The experience of lull visibility and lull sell-objectification 
entails being perceived, *Of course, each one of us carries with our psyche a 
variety of con- notations and associations attached to the terms "'masculine" 
and inine." These Personal meanings reflect events in our individual life 
history, male and female models who may have inspired us, different 
viewpoints prevalent in our culture, whatever thinking we ourselves may 
have done on the subject, and, last but far flom least, biological forces deep 


within our organism that speak to us in a wurdless language we havv barely 
begun to decipher. 
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perspective of man and wom- an, in confronting the opposite sex, represents, 
at least potentially, the fuilest possible range of "knowing" the other. I shall 
not attempt to deal, in the context of this book, with the difficult and complex 
question of homo- sexuality and bisexuality. Obviously the entire context of 
this work is heterosexual; we deal with the model of man/woman 
relationships, even though much of what is said clearly applies to 
homosexual love rela- tionships. If one regards homosexuality or bisexuality 
as representing fully as mature a level of development as heterosexuality, 
some of the preceding observations will be unacceptable. If, on the other 
hand, one takes the view, as I do, not that homosexuality or bisexuality are 


"immoral" or "wrong" or should be illegal, but that they generally do reflect a 
detour or blockage on the pathway to full maturity as an adult human being, 
then my reasoning will have, I believe, more persuasive- ness. To say more 
would take me farther afield than I care to go. To be sexually desired, in the 
context of romantic love, although not necessarily in the context of more 
casual relationships, is to be seen and wanted for what one is as a person, 
including what one is as a man or a woman. The essence of the romantic love 
response is: "I see you as a person, and because you are what you are, I love 
and desire you, for my happiness in general and my sexual happiness in 
particular." Our spiritual-emotional-sexual response to our part- ner is a 
consequence of seeing him or her as the embodiment of our highest values, 
and as being cru- cially important to our personal happiness. "Highest," in 
this context, does not necessarily mean noblest or most exalted; it means 
most important, in terms of our personal needs and desires and in terms of 
what we wish to find and experience in life. As an integral part of that 
response, we see the loved object as being crucially important to our sexual 
happiness. The neeck 
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each other; we experience our most enraptured sense of wholeness. The 
Romantic-Love Response Looking back at the road we have traveled, we can 
appreciate some of the basic needs to which romantic love can respond. 
There is the simple need for companionship. Ther0 is the need to love, and to 
admire. There is the need to be loved, and to feel visible. There is the need of 
self-discovery. There is the need of sexual fulfillment. There is the need of 
fully experiencing oneself as a man or as a woman. And as our journey 
continues, we will see that still other needs inspire a longing for romantic 
love. There is the need for a private universe, a refuge from struggles of the 
word, that romantic love has a unique power to fulfill. There is the need to 
share our excite- ment in being alive---and to enjoy and be nourished by the 
excitement of another. These things are called "needs," not because we will 
necessarily die without them, but because they make so enormous a 
contribution to our well-being, to our continued efficacious functioning. They 
have survival value. Ordinarily we do not reflect on the needs we seek to 
satisfy through romantic love. We merely feel them; we do not conceptualize 


them. The practical value of doing so is not only that it helps us to understand 
the nature of love but also because we thereby provide ourselves with criteria 
by which to assess our relation- ships. If, for example, we notice that we do 
not feel visible in a relationship with someone who professes to love us and 
whom we profess to love, we can recognize more clearly that something is 
amiss--i we are aware ol the importance ol eeling visible. We shall pick up 
this theme in Chapter 4. We cannot fully understand the roots of romantic 
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the particular factors that in- spire us to fall in love with one human being 
rathcr than another. We nccd to consider the selection pro- ccss involved in 
"falling in love." To this subject we shall now turn. 


THREE Choice in Romantic Love 


Prologue: The Shock of Recognition In a joyful relationship between a man 
and a woman, the experience of love, desire, and pleasure does not flow 
along a simple, unidirectional pathway, but rather flows through a reciprocal 
cycle of continuing mutual reinforcement. Loving an individual, we perceive 
him or her as a source of real or potential happiness; desire is born; desire 
generates actions that result in pleasure or joy, through involvement with the 
loved person; pleasure operates through a kind of feedback loop to intensify 
desire and love; and so on. In this manner love develops and strengthens. 
Fascination, attraction, passion may be born "at first sight." Love is not. Love 
requires knowledge, and knowledge requires time. People sometimes speak 
of "falling in love at first sight," because that is how it can seem in retrospect, 
when the powerful emotional response of the first moment is validated and 
con- firmed by later experiences in s_uch a way that love does indeed evolve. 
Stillie, .',,", d sometimes even in the fist moment of mnot fi-fi-comaon foi 
future lovers to eperiac¢ _Oudd--'- an odd sense of familiarity, a 97 
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Swers wl help illuate why we f love one peon mer th anoer. I Sense of Lie ere 
is one concept at is esstial to derstand- g of romtic love d the selection pross: 
"sse of life." Romantic love ents, at its core, a profound and shared sense of e. 
en our deepest stenc nd our rela- tionship to estence. It is " emoti c of a f n 
perso metgh. fiTght sayrefltg the subonsciousleld su o our broadt d deeoest 
att con the world, ed oelve." - - ur sense of fe c re a sg d healthy If-esteem d 
unlut sense of e value of estence, a conction that the universe is op to e ecacy 
of our thought d eff. it can reflt the to, re of self-doubt d e ae of fling that we 
five a vee that h telble and hoste. It 
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view of life as sordid senselessness. It can embody eagerness and self- 
confidence, or self-doubt and embittered resent- ment, or muted, wistful 
longing, or anguished, tragic defiance, or gentle, uncomplaining resignation, 
or ag- gressive impotence, or wilfully perverse martyrdom1 or almost any 
combination of these attitudes, mixed in varying proportions and degrees. 
The formation of our sense of life begins in early childhood, long before we 
are able to think about the world and the self in conceptual terms. In the 
course of evolution from childhood, we inevitably encounter cer- tain 
fundamental facts of reality, facts about the nature of existence and the nature 
of human life to which we can respond in a variety of ways and with varying 
degrees of realism and appropriateness. It is the cumu- lative sum of these 
responses that constitutes our dis- tinctive sense of life. Later, adult 
observations and learning obviously affect our attitudes in these matters to 
some extent; but to a profound degree, attitudes formed early in life, ahead of 
a great deal of "hard" information, prove remarkably tenacious and resistant 
to change. To begin with a basic example, it is an inescapable fact of reality 


that consciousness and purpose Jully di- rected awareness are necessities of 
our existence, that is, that we require knowledge and the acquisition of 
knowledge requires the effort of conceptual thought. The position a young 
person progressively develops regarding this issue is not arrived at by explicit 
deci- sion; it is not a matter of a single choice. It is arrived at by the 
cumulative implication of a long series of choices and responses in the face 
of specific situations involving the need to think and to expand the range of 
awareness. We are not concerned, in this immediate context, with the 
question of all the factors that con- tribute to the kind of pattern that will be 
established, but only with the fact that a pattern is established. Depending on 
many factors, we may learn to re- spond positively and joyfully, learning to 
take an active 
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our mind. Or we may learn to approach intellectual effort grudgingly and 
dutifully, viewing it, in effect, as a "necessary evil." Or we may come to 
regard mental effort with lethargic resentment or fear, viewing it as an unfair 
burden and an imposi- tion, and determining to avoid it whenever possible. 
What gradually forms and hardens in our psycholo. gy over time is a trend, a 
policy, a habit----a position or a pre_mise by ¢.mt.'catn. It is in this manner 
that all s6-'afe attitudes [i formed. A great many issues are involved in an 
individual's sense of life, and 1 shall indicate only a few fandamen- tals: It is 
a fact of reality that human beings are neither omniscient nor infallible. We 
discover, very early, not only that knowledge must be acquired by a process 
of directed awareness, but that there is no guarantee, in any given case, that 
our effort will necessarily and automatically be successful. We may learn to 
accept the responsibility of thought and judgment willingly, realistically, and 
more or less fearlessly, prepared to bear the consequences of our conclusions 
and subse- quent actions, recognizing that no reasonable alterna- tive to this 
policy exists. Or we may learn to react with fear and with a longing to escape 
responsibility, by shrinking the area of awareness, thought, and action so as 
to minimize the "risk" entailed by possible errors and/or by passing to others 
the responsibility we have come to dread, living, in effect, off their thoughts, 
their judgments, their values, their conclusions. /f two people meet who have 
responded to this challenge in radically opposing ways, a gulf exists between 


them that constitutes a formidable barrier to the initiation of romantic love. It 
is a fact of reality that we human beings must live long-range, that we must 
project our goals into the future and work to achieve them, and that this de- 
mands of us the ability and willingness, when and if necessary, to defer 
immediate pleasures and to endure unavoidable frustrations_. Even the 
simplest manner of 
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existence demands of us that we give some thought to the consequences of 
our actions; we cannot escape the reality that there will be a tomorrow. (The 
error of those who live "only in the future," at the cost of denying the present, 
is a different issue, unrelated to our immediate point.) We may learn to accept 
that there is a tomorrow, that actions do have conse- quences, and we may 
look at these facts of life re- alistically and unself-pityingly, preserving our 
ambition for values. Or we may rebel in resentment against a universe that 
does not grant instant fulfillment to all desires, stamping our foot at reality, in 
effect, and seek only the sort of values that can be attained easily and swiftly. 
It is a fact of reality that, in the course of a lifetime, a human being will 
inevitably experience some degree of suffering as well as witnessing some 
degree; the degree may be great or small. What is not inevitable, however, is 
the status that we will ascribe to suffering, that is, the significance that we 
will attach to it in our life and in our view of existence. We may preserve a 
relatively unclouded sense of the value of existence, no matter what adversity 
or suffering is encountered; we may preserve the conviction that happiness 
and success are normal and natural and that pain, defeat, disaster, and 
disappointment are the abnormal and the acciden- tal (just as we view health, 
not disease, as our normal state). Or we may decide that suffering and defeat 
are the very essence of existence, that happiness and suc- cess are the 
temporary, abnormal, and accidental. It is in the nature of a living organism 
that it must act to preserve its own life and well-being. It is in the distinctive 
nature of human organisms that we must choose to value our own life and 
happiness sufficiently to generate the consciousness, thought, effort, and ac- 
tion they require. For us, as human beings, the process is not automatic; we 


are not biologically "wired" to make the fight choice, the choice that in fact 
serves our well-being. We may develop the life-assertive self- respect 
appropriate to a living being and may form a 
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experience happier, as sw- g loyal to om own vues, a proud res to treat them 
as objt of reneiafion or sauce. Or, feag e effo, e responsibi, e e, the courage tt 
such rational sesess and se-value ruire, we may be the process of g up o so 
before it is even fury foed, endeg aspations, suendeg haess, sendeg values, 
not to some tanble benefieia but to a nameless, udenfi- fled lethar or 
apprehensi. sense of life is of cial impedance the foation of om basic values, 
sco all value choices rest on pHcit ew the g who vues d of the world wch 
such a berg mint a. Our sense of life underes all other feegs, all emotional 
responses like the leiofiv of a so the basic theme of a personty. This the 
releve of sense of e to romantic love. A "soulmate" is o who shar poant 
respts, our sense of life. e we encoter other human berg, we fI the presence of 
m music t or her. We nse how that individual expeences Mm- or herseg, the 
joyfulness, or fes, or defensiveness of or her approach to life. We nse the 
level of exeiteme or the level of deadness, and our body d emotions respond 
faster th thought can take spe words. romtic relationships, the afive sponse of 
each pay to the sense of e of the othwch can sometimes happen in the first 
moment of meetgis ccial to the experience of love and to the projfion of 
mutual visibty. It is ofte the factor that ites the relaonship. In romantic love, 
we fl pHtly, "My lover sees life I do. He (or she) faces estence as I face it. He 
(or she) experiences the fact of berg ive as I experience it." In my tensive on 
Self-Esteem and Romantic Rela- tionships, I take my students throu exercise, 
the puose of wch is to make them aware of how much we know about one 
another, how much we almost instantly sense d respond to, often thout 
consdo 
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room is asked to sit on the floor facing a total stranger and sit quietly looking 
at the person opposite,, vthout words, without moving, just looking, just 
absorbing the being of the other person, allowing impressions to form, 


allowing fantasies concerning the other person to develop with- out 
censorship, to imagine what this person was like as a child, what this person 
might be like as a lover or companion, to imagine what kind of conflicts or 
strug- gles this person may have, to imagine how this person feels about him- 
or herself, and so forth. Then, after a few moments of silence, one person 
speaks, sharing thoughts, fantasies, and impressions, while the other listens 
silently, neither agreeing nor disagreeing, neither eontirming nor 
disconfirming. Then the process is re- versed; the person who has spoken is 
now silent and the one who has been silent now speaks, sharing im- pressions 
and fantasies concerning the partner. Then they are asked to comment and to 
name what they feel their partner was right or wrong about. At this point 
there is almost always great astonishment and great excitement in the room; 
the accuracy rate is very high; people are exhilarated and sometimes mazed at 
how sensitive they are, how much they know, how much they can see. Most 
of them had not been aware of it. Among the many ways in which a sense of 
life is communicated, perhaps the rarest is by explicit, conceptual statement. 
Of course, as a relationship pro- gresses, knowledge begins to arrive in more 
recogniz- able forms: two people discover their affinity by learning of each 
other's values and disvalues, for in- stance---by observing each other's 
manner of talking, of smiling, of standing, of moving, of expressing emo- 
tions, of reacting to events, and so forth. They discover it by the way they 
react to each other, by the things said and by the things not said, by the 
explanations it is not necessary to give, by sudden, unexpected signs of 
mutual understanding. Virtually everyone has had this experience. 
Sometimes, one of the most eloquent signs of a 
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common likes and dislikes in the field of art. Art is a sense-of-life realm, 
more explicitly than any other human activity. And an individual's sense of 
life is crucial to determining personal artistic responses. Two individuals’ 
discussion of their respective ideas is not unimportant; it can be very 
important, indeed. This obvious fact should not be denied or overlooked. But 
mere abstract, intellectual agreement on particular subjects is not sutficient by 
itself to establish an au- thentic sense-of-life atSnity. In fact, such agreement 
can be misleading; it can create the delusion for the two parties that they have 


more in common than they actually have. I have seen a number of young 
people mistakenly marry because they assumed that wide areas of 
philosophical agreement were a sutficient foundation for an intimate 
relationship; they were ob- livious to the deeper sense-of-life differences that 
di- vided them. Without a significant sense-of-life affinity, no broad, 
fundamental, and intimate experience of visibility is possible. We may be 
admired for some particular qual- ity or qualities, by a person with an alien 
sense of life, but our feeling of gratification, if any, would be ex- tremely 
limited; we would sense that the other person was admiring us for the wrong 
reasons. I am thinking, for example, of a man with a self- confident, 
affirmative sense of life, engaged in a diffi- cult and challenging pursuit, who 
was admired by a woman whose own sense of life was defiantly tragic, so 
that the admiration she projected was for the image of a heroic but doomed 
martyr. The man who was the recipient of this admiration did not feel 
gratifyingly visible, because the image dashed with his own non- tragic sense 
of life. In romantic love, optimally experienced, we are ad- mired for the 
things we wish to be admired for, and-- equally important--in a way and from 
a perspective that is in accord with our own view of life. So here, in this area 
of vital similarities, we have the essential 
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romantic at- traction. We are drawn to consciousnesses like our own. But our 
picture, i we stopped here, would be in- complete. It is not a literal mirror- 
image of ourselves that we are seeking. The foundation of a relationship lies 
in basic similarities. The excitement of a relation- ship lies, to an important 
extent, in complementary differences. The two together constitute the context 
in which romantic love is born. 


Complementary Differences 


The principle of basic similarities and complementary differences can be 
observed, on the most fundamental level, in the ultimate ground of attraction 
between man and woman. On the most abstract plane, the affinity, the basic 
similarity, without which love could not hap- pen, is the fact that they are 
both human. The com- plementary difference that lends unique excitement to 
the encounter is the fact of being male and lemale. On a more specific plane, 


when we encounter an- other person who has learned survival strategies 
similar to our own, whose manner of being-in-the-world is one we recognize 
intimately, whose coping and adapting processes resemble those that we 
ourselves have ac- quired, there is the shock of recognition, the sense of a 
profound bond--and this is, in effect, the base or foundation that supports the 
structure of a relation- ship. Without it, serious, mature love between man 
and woman does not develop. But no two human beings are literally the 
same; no two people develop in an identical manner; no two actualize (make 
real through action) exactly the same potentials. Just as there is specialization 
in labor, so there is specialization in per- sonality development. illue*"'""°" 
"" yerbal-in.ellectual skills than another; another __ rnoves more in the 
diretion 0..0L3 d.__evelgp ment of the intuitive functon'q-O"fiS, ne person is, 
predonn- 
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another is more contemplative. -t_ne person is more artistically inclined; 
nother ig more "worldly." One person is inclined to have a strong attachment 
to the past; another lives almost entirely in the present; another seems to live 
predomi- nately in the future. Q_e persooriented al- mo,._st exclusively 
tow_v_e..m_e_nts__f- worki another with the develoin and _urturmg hipse 
person may be deepi it; lo-wii physical aspects of existence; another with the 
intellec- tual; another with the spiritual. We possess these po- tentials to 
different degrees, and we actualize them to different degrees. All of these 
possibilities exist, to some extent, in all of us, but the formula of the precise 
combination for any of us is as unique and individual as a set of fingerprints. 
We are most likely to fall in love with that person in relationship to whom we 
experience, simultaneously, basic a/finities and complementary differences. 
When a man and a woman experience differences as com- plementary, they 
experience them as stimulating, chal- lenging, exciting--a dynamic force that 
enhances feelings of aliveness, expansion, growth. Clearly not all differences 
between people are complementary; some may be antagonistic. It is a su- 
perficial oversimplification to conclude, as some psy- chologists have 
suggested, that "opposites attract." It is at least equally true to observe that 
"opposites repel." There are men and women whose cognitive styles (way of 
thinking and of processing experience), whose way of relating to time, to 


action, and to the world are so different that little can exist between them but 
friction, impatience, and irritability, particularly if they attempt intimacy. For 
the successful intimacy inherent in romantic love, aman and a woman must 
experience their differ- ences as mutually enriching, as capable of drawing 
out untapped potentials in each other, so that their encoun- ter is an adventure 
in expanded consciousness and expanded aliveness. 
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cognitive style is verbal-intellectual, the other whose dominant cognitive 
style is intuitive, may have an enriching and stimulat- ing relationship i each 
respects and appreciates the cognitive style of the other. But if each regards 
the other's cogrdtive style as antagonistic, conflict and dis- sonance 
necessarily result. Or again, whether a person who is predominately action 
oriented and a person who is predominately spiritually oriented experience 
their differences as com- plementary or antagonistic depends, to an important 
extent, on the willingness and ability of each to appre- ciate and find value in 
the orientation of the other. This in turn depends, to an important extent, on 
the ability and willingness of each to accept and respect that latent or- 
subdominant dement within him- or herself. - Let us pause for a moment on 
this last point. we are most i Other whaalaose Cery traits or possat we have 
disowned know a woman who has disbwned hr owl aggressiveness and is 
often angered by that trait in her lover. I know a man who has disowned his 
own sensi- tivity and who is typically impatient with that trait in a woman. 
Often husbands and wives fight about and complain of in each other the very 
traits they them- selves possess and do not wish to know about. I am 
thinking, for example, of a man who could tolerate virtually any feeling in 
himself except helplessness, and when his wie displayed that feeling he 
became angry with her. He did not know that he valued the fact that she 
occasionally allowed herself to feel helpless, that she was, in effect, carrying 
that state for both of them. I once worked with a very active, very ambitious 
woman who, while she occasionally complained about her husband's 
passivity, actually valued that very qual- ity in him; through him, she allowed 
hersel to experi- ence it c_a_no.usz almost like a secret luxury not to be 
permitt Wt6 h6r-s I f directly. Romantic love often coexists with just such 
frictions 
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every day, couples who experience some differences as complementary and 
some as an- tagonistic fall genuinely in love. The point is that often conflict 
can be resolved by recognizing and owning in ourselves just those traits and 
characteristics that sometimes frustrate or annoy us in those we love; learning 
to accept those traits in ourselves, we are better able to accept them in others. 
Complementary differences between partners who accept themselves and 
each other can be a powerful source for the stimulation of growth and 
enhanced self-discovery. Each represents to the other a doorway into new 
worlds. The firmer the self-esteem of the participants, the more likely this is 
to occur; they are less inclined to perceive differences as threatening. 
Sometimes we see in another human being the em- bodiment of a part of our 
self that has been struggling to emerge. If that other person sees a similar 
possibility in us, an explosion of love can take place, the sense of an 
excitingly increased experience of aliveness through contact, involvement, 
and interaction. In fact, one way to gain deeper insight into a love 
relationship is to ask ourselves: What parts o mysel does my lover bring me 
into fresh cont.ac_ t 4h? How m_f.inn ths. 'elatio...h!p? lhatel_s --dst live 
within me in the presence pf this person? In answering these questions, we 
can corep-p'eciate some of the most important reasons why we have fallen in 
love with a particular person. I want to introduce one clarification before 
proceed- ing. Differences can be complementary and can con- tribute to the 
success of a relationship only when the traits of each individual are valuable 
and desirable. Values and svals are not "complementary." We do not see a 
pasio-na[ love affair between a person with a high self-esteem and a person 
with a low self-esteem, nor between a highly intelligent person and one who 
is aggressively stupid. Such differences are inherently an- tagonistic, not 
mutually stimulating. In order for differ- ences to be complementary, rather 
than antagonistic, 
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is op- tional. They cannot pertain to the fundamentals of existence. The 
difference between self-esteem and self- hatred, or between honesty and 


dishonesty, is not "op- tional." They do not represent equally valid 
orientations or states of being. The differences are fundamental. And in such 
fundamentals, we desire affinity. In matters such as cognitive or personality 
style, we can welcome and enjoy differences, within a certain range, because 
her differences can be equally valuable. It sometimes happens that a 
dishonest person is attracted to the honesty of another, just as an insecure 
person can be attracted to the self-esteem of another, seeking that which one 
lacks in oneself. But the attrac- tion is unilateral, not rciprocal. Honesty is not 
at- tracted by dishonesty, self-esteem is not attracted by self-doubt. The 
foundation for nutual love does not exist. When the foundation of a mutual 
love does exist, when there is an appropriate combination of basic atnities 
and complementary differences between a man and a woman, and, further, if 
they are in a position to be available to love at that point in their lives, love 
begins to develop long before the couple can articulate many of the grounds 
of their mutual attrac- tion. The experience of many men and women who 
have been together for years is that they keep discover- ing new reasons for 
being in love, reasons that were intuitively or subconsciously grasped very 
early but that needed a long time to find their way into words. Not that 
anyone ever names all the reasons and not that it is necessary to do so. But 
for couples who wish to explore this territory, it is useful to ask: In what 
ways are we alike? In what ways--that we enioy and are stimulated by---are 
we different? Perhaps I should mention that the mere enumeration of another 
person's traits will never be completely satisfying. There is always the matter 
of the way those traits interact within the particular personality, the degree to 
which the various traits exist, and the bal- 
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"degree" are key issues. For instance, I have always enjoyed the pres- ence of 
a certain amount of "male" in the personality of women I have cared for. But 
obviously there is a world of difference between a woman who is totally 
integrated with her femininity and at the same time possesses an element of 
"male" in her makeup and a woman whose "male" element is so powerful that 
one has to remind oneself that she is a woman. I have always felt that women 
totally devoid of any "male" principle are very uninteresting as women; and 
many women have shared with me the feeling that a man totally devoid of 


any "female" in his personality is equally unexciting. But the question of 
degree is obvi- ously of the greatest importance. Thus far, in addressing 
ourselves to the question of why we fall in love with one person rather than 
an- other, we have been operating more or less implicitly on the assumption 
of mature, romantic love. But the principle of basic affanities and 
complementary differ- ences applies equally in immature love relationships. 
In view of how statistically common such relationships are, it seems desirable 
to say a few words about them so as to illuminate further the principle we 
have been exploring and to appreciate in what way immature love differs 
from the concept of romantic love presented in this book. 


Immature Love 


"Maturity" and "immaturity" are concepts that refer to the success or failure 
of an individual's biological, intellectual, and psychological evolution to an 
adult stage of development. In mature love relationships, "complementary 
dif- ferences" refers, predominately, to complementary strengths. In 
immature relationships, "complementary differences" tends to refer to 
complementary weak- nesses. These weaknesses include needs, wants, and 
other personality traits that reflect some failure of 
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psychological maturation. As we shall see, we deal here, most essen- tially, 
with the issue of separation and individuation, with an individual's success or 
failur- reaching an adult level of autonomy. Many a person faces life with an 
attitude that, if translated into explicit speech, which it almost never is, would 
amount to the declaration, "When I was five years old, important needs of 
mine were not met--and until they are, I'm not moving on to six!" On a basic 
level these people are very passive, even though, on more superficial levels, 
they may sometimes appear ac- tive and "aggressive." At bottom, they are 
waiting, waiting to be rescued, waiting to be told they arc good boys or good 
#rls, waiting to be validated or confirmed by some outside source. So their 
whole lives may b Ldie to please to Oe take. _or., alte_r_na__t_ to control 
and dommate to mampulateao'ree me s--facfiQIl-f their e.erl and wants 
because the authenticity ofrm-" Tey have no confidence that what they are, 
without their facades and manipulations, is enough. Whether their act is to be 


helpless and dependent, or to be controlling, overprotective, "responsible," 
"grown-up," there is an underlying sense of inadequa- cy, of nameless 
deficiency, that they feel only other human beings can correct. They are 
alienated from their own internal sources of strength and support; they are 
alienated from their own powers. Whether they seek completiorr and 
fulfillment through domination or submission, through controlling or being 
controlled, through ordering or obeying, there is the same fundamental sense 
of emptiness, a void in the center of their being, a screaming hole where an 
autonomous self failed to develop.. They have never assimilated and 
integrated the basic fact of human aloneness; individuation has not been 
attained to a level appropriate to their chronolo#cal development. They have 
failed to transfer the source of their 
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self. They have failed to evolve into a state of self-responsibility. They have 
failed to make peace with the immutable fact of their ultimate aloneness--- 
therefore they are crippled in their efforts to relate. They view other human 
beings with suspicion, hos- tility, and feelings of alienation, or else see them 
as life. belts by which they can stay afloat in the stormy sea of their own 
anxiety and insecurity. There is a tendency for immature persons to view 
others primarily, if not exclusively, as sources for the gratification of their 
own wants and needs, not as human beings in their own right, much as an 
infant views a parent. So their relationships tend to be dependent and 
manipulative, not the encounter of two autonomous selves who feel free to 
express themselves honestly and are able to appreciate and enjoy each other's 
being, but the en- counter of two incomplete beings who look to love to solve 
the problem of their internal deficiencies, to finish magically the unfinished 
business of childhood, to fill up the holes in their personality, to make of 
"love" a substitute for evolution to maturity and self-responsi- bility. These 
are some of the "basic similarities" shared by immature persons who fall in 
love. To understand why immature love is born is also to understand why it 
generally dies so swiftly. An immature woman looks at her lover and, deep in 
her psyche, there is the thought, "My father made me feel rejected; you will 
take his place and give me what he failed to give me. I will create a house for 
you, and cook your meals, and bear your children--I will be your good little 


gift." Or a woman experiences herself as unloved or re- jected by one or both 
parents. She fails to acknowledge the magnitude of her hurt and self- 
deprecatory feel- ings, and she passes into the semblance of adulthood. But 
the sense of unfinished business, the sense of incompleteness as a person, 
remains and continues to 
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surface of awareness. She "falls in love" with a man who, what- ever his 
other virtues, shares important characteristics with her rejecting parent(s). 
Perhaps he is cold, un- emotional, unable or unwilling to express love. Like a 
losing gambler who cannot resist returning to the table where past defeats 
were suffered, she feels compulsive- ly drawn to him. This time she will not 
lose. She will melt him. She will find a way to melt him. She will find a way 
to inspire in him all the responses she longed for and failed to receive as a 
child. And in so doing, she feels, .she will redeem her childhood---she will 
win the victory over her past. What she does not realize is that, unless other 
fac- tors intervene to generate a positive change in her psychology, the man is 
useful to her, is serviceable to her, in the drama she is playing only so long as 
he remains somewhat aloof, somewhat uncaring, some- what distant from 
her. If he would become warm and loving, he no longer wotfld be a suitable 
understudy for Mother or Father; he would no longer for the role in which 
she has cast him. So at the same time that she cries for love, she takes careful 
measures to maintain the distance between them to prevent him from giving 
her the very things she asks for. If, some- how, in spite of her efforts, he does 
become loving and caring, the likelihood is that she will feel disoriented and 
will withdraw; probably she will fall out of love with him. "Why?." she cries 
to her psychotherapist, "do I always fall for men who don't know how to 
love?" A man looks at his bride and there is the thought, "low I am a married 
man; I am grown up; I have responsibilitiesmjust like Father. I will work 
hard, I will be your protector, I will take care of you--just as Father did with 
Mother. Then hemand you---and everyone--will see that I am a good boy." 
Or, when a man is a little boy his mother deserts her family to go off with her 
lover. The little boy feels 


114 Tim PSYCI-IOLO6Y 01 RolA,rric LOVE betrayed and abandoned; it is 
he Mother has left, not Father. (This is the natural egocentricity of child- 
hood.) He tells himself--perhaps with Father's help and encouragement that 
"women are like that, not to be trusted." He resolves never to be vulnerable to 
such pain again. No woman will ever be allowed to make him suffer as 
Mother did. But years later he knows only two kinds of relationships with 
women: those in which he cares a good deal less than the woman, and it is he 
who hurts and betrays her; and those in which he has selected a woman who 
inevitably will not remain true to him, inevitably will make him suffer. 
Sooner or later, he almost always ends up with the second kind of woman--to 
complete the unfinished business of child- hood (which he can never 
complete successfully in this manner, because the woman is not his mother, 
she is only a symbolic substitute). When the woman "lets him down," he 
professes to be shocked and bewil- dered. The intense "love affairs" of his 
life are of this second kind. He is disconnected from the original pain, from 
the source of the problem, from the feelings he disowned long ago; therefor 
he is powerless to deal with them effectively and to resolve them; he is the 
prisoner of that which he has failed to confront; but deep in his psyche, 
without a solution's ever being found, the drama continues., Next time he will 
beat the table. Meanwhile, for consolation, for rest, for recre- ation, for 
rvenge, let him hurt as marry women as he can. He asks, "Is romantic love a 
delusion? It never seems to work for me." I have developed an exercise for 
my Intensive on Self-Esteem and Romantic Relationships that bears on this 
issue. The group is given the following instruc- tions: "Take your notebooks 
and at the top of a fresh page write Mother. Then write six or eight phrases or 
words that would describe or characteriz her. Then write a sentence about 
how you perceive her ability to give and receive Iove. Now go to a new page, 
write Father at the top, and make the same kind of list for 


CHOIC] IN ROMANTIC IO I him. llow turn to a new page and write One of 
the ways 1 felt Irustrated by Mother or Father was and then write six or eight 
different endings for that sen- tence. Now, on a fresh page, write the name of 
either your spouse in your first marriage or the person with whom you have 
had the most painfully intense love affair of your life. And below that name 
write six or eight phrases or words to describe or characterize that person, 


again ending with a statement on how you perceive the person's ability to 
give and receive love. lqow turn to a new page and write One of the ways 1 
felt frustrated by (fill in the person's name)--and then write six or eight 
endings to that sentence." Invariably one hears groans, laughter, and curses 
throughout the room. "My God," someone cries, "I married my moth- er!" 
Someone else shouts back, "1 married my father!" "At least I had the sense 
not to get married," someone else exclaims. For many, the implications of 
those five pages are truly shocking.., and yet not entirely shock- ing. On one 
level, it is true enough to say that a charac- teristic of immature love is that 
the man or woman does not perceive his or her partner realistically; fanta- 
sies and proiections take the place of clear vision. And yet, on a deeper level, 
on a level not ordinarily ac- knowledged, there is awareness, there is 
recognition, there is knowledge of whom they have chosen. They are not, in 
fact, blind; but the game in which they are engaged may require that they 
pretend, to themselves, to be blind. This allows them to go through the mo- 
tions of being bewildered, hurt, outraged, shocked, when their partner 
behaves precisely as their own life scenario requires. Evidence for this lies in 
the consis- tency with which immature persons find precisely those immature 
other persons whose problems and style of being will complement and mesh 
with their own. A woman, for example, who experiences a need to suffer, to 
be "second" in relationships, to reassure Mother that she is not a competitor, 
will manage, with 
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missile, to find and fall in love with a married man who, however devoted to 
her he may profess to be, absolutely "cannot" leave his wife. A man who 
experiences anccd to play at bcirtg strong, protective, responsible, "in 
control," will find a woman who experiences anccd to play at bcirtg weak, 
helpless, dependent, childlike. Out of such "'comple- mentary differences," 
sometimes, "love" ig'Tdtcs. There arc females who fccl comfortable in the 
role of mother and child but not womarr. There arc males who fccl 
comfortable in the role of father and child but not man. "Across a crowded 
room"----or in the midst of multitudes--they manage to find each other. Then 
they alternate roles, protector and helpless one, moving back and forth, 
switching, guided by an exchange of unspoken signals, each providing for the 


other a stage on which to act out the drama of their immaturity, of their 
unfinished business from childhood, and at the same time pretending they arc 
adults. Always we can observe the basic affinity--the inse-- curity, the role- 
playing, the commitment to art unreal existence--as well as the 
complementary differences-- the different but complementary acts, masks, 
roles, games, that allow each to have the experience of hav- ing encountered 
a soulmatc. Even though these relationships tend to be unstable, tertd not to 
last, tend to explode or wear out, there are times, there are moments, when 
they offer excitement, a heightened sense of awareness, a heightened sense of 
aliveness, even a sense of magic. Such relationships sometimes exhibit all the 
charac- teristics of an addiction. The self-esteem of the partici- pants is so 
tied to the support and validation of the partner that even the briefest 
absences, even the brief- est separations, can trigger artxiety, can trigger 
panic, can trigger despair. And, even when such a relation- ship ends, the one 
who is left may experience all the "withdrawal symptoms" of an addict whose 
supply of heroirt has been terminated. (See Peele and Brodsky, Love and 
Addiction, 1975.) 


The difference between mature romantic love and an immature love that may 
call itself "romantic" will be elaborated further in Chapter 4. Especially 
relevant will be our discussion of self-esteem and autonomy. But for the 
moment we need to remember that when we speak of "maturity" and 
"immaturity" we are deal- hag always with a matter of degree. It is 
convenient, when we wish to isolate a principle, to characterize individuals 
and relationships as "mature" or "imma- ture." At the same time we recognize 
that in reality these concepts operate along a continuum. I make this point "at 
this moment because, having read the descrip- tion of immature love, the 
reader may feel confused, sensing that his or her own relationship is mature 
in some respects and immature in others and wondering how to categorize it. 
The truth is that just as a given individual may function maturely in some 
respects but not in others, so a given relationship may be mature in some 
respects but not in others. Furthermore, we need to recognize that a highly 
evolved, mature man or woman may still have mo- ments of "immaturity," 
feelings and responses that are far below the general level of his or her 
functioning. But such moments tend to be accepted by such persons for what 


they are: they do not become the occasion for self-blame or self- 
condemnation. It is not the case that a mature man or woman never feels the 
desire or inclination to be a child, to be helpless, to be irrespon- sible. Rather, 
if circumstances permit, he or she allows such feelings, accepts them, owns 
them, but does not get stuck there, does not remain fixated there for life. The 
decision to flow with such feelings and to act on them when it is safe and 
appropriate to do so involves a choice, not a compulsion. A mature man or 
woman accepts occasional imma- ture feelings as normal and even 
pleasurable. An im- mature man or woman disowns such feelings and re- 
mains imprisoned by them.* 


*I discuss the process by which we remain trapped within feelings and 
emotions we deny and disown in my book The Disowned Sell. 
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A Curious Variable: Rhythm and Energy 


Before concluding our discussion of the selection pro- cess in romantic love, 
there is one variable that needs to be mentioned which I have reserved for 
separate comment, a variable that can be deeply significant for whether or not 
love actually igxtites between a man and a woman and yet is almost never 
recogxtized or under- stood. Its impact upon a potential relationship, wheth- 
er positive or negative, can be very powerful, yet very subtle. The variable 
pertains to differences among hu- man beings as to their biological rhythm 
and natural energy level. Biologists have discovered that every person pos- 
sesses an inherent biological rhythm, determined genetically and only slightly 
modifiable within the first two or three years of life, almost never thereafter. 
Biological rhythm shows up in speech patterns, body movements, emotional 
responses, and is part of what we often call "temperament." Closely related to 
the foregoing is the fact that some people are naturally and inherently more 
energetic than others, physically and/ or emotionally and/or intellectually: 
they move, feel, think faster or slower; they react faster or slower; they seem 
to experience different relationships to time. To consider this phenomenon 
first in its negative impact: It sometimes happens that two people meet and 
are on the verge of falling in love on the basis of many affinities and 


complementary differences; yet there is a subtle, often mysteriously 
continuing friction between them. They cannot explain it. They feel strangely 
"out of sync" with each other. They often feel irritated and have difficulty 
accounting for their feelings. In such cases, the barrier to their successful 
relationship may well be incompatible differences in biological rhythm and 
inherent energy level. The person who is naturally faster feels chronically 
impatient; the person who is naturally slower feels chronically pressured. 
Often, the faster of the two 
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and the slower of the two responds by becoming still slower, each trying to 
force the other to accommodate to his or her natural state, unaware that what 
is being demanded is more or less impossible. Not understanding ths 
phenomenon, they will commonly invent reasons to explain their quarrels and 
disagreements; they will look for faults in each other; and when they break 
apart they will ex- plain the break in terms of these alleged faults. They will 
remain unaware of the deeper reasons for their incompatibility. Of course, 
men and women can and do fall in love sometkAes in spite of this area of 
conflict. And some- times there are enough other positives in their relation- 
ship--and the couple has enough art and wisdom--so that they are able to rise 
above this difficulty. But sometimes--often the difficulty proves to be an in- 
surmountable barrier to a sustaining love. And what is sad is how rarely the 
couple understands why. To consider the happy side of this phenomenon: 
When a man and a woman meet and feel "in sync" in this area, there can be 
an exhilarating experience of harmony, of "rightness" about the relationship 
(when this basic aflfinity is supported by other affinities). There is the 
experience of "knowing" the other in a very special sense. When we see a 
couple who have other basic affinities and who, in addition, are relative- ly 
well synchronized in their biological rhythm and inherent energy level, we 
often sense a marvelous kind of resonance between them, as if they are 
moving to the same silent music. We are far from fully understanding 
differences among people in this area. It is not easy to provide a principle that 
will explain why some measure of differ- ences are tolerable and others seem 
not to be. At the present level of our knowledge, this is a phenomenon that 
we chiefly know from direct experience, by feeling, by sensing it in ourselves 


and in others. But once we become aware of it, once we notice it, once we 
look at our relationships in the context of this understanding, a 
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fresh illumination is often provided. We understand an additional reason why 
we felt more compellingly at- tracted to one person than to any other, or why, 
in a love relationship that almost happened but didn't, or that began and 
failed, it was possible for us to enjoy so many areas of harmony and 
compatibility and yet to feel emotionally undercut and undermined by some 
subtle but inescapably irritating friction. 


Love as a Private Universe 


Out of the basic affinities and complementary differ- ences that generate 
romantic love, we create a private world. Two selves, two personalities, two 
senses of life, two islands of consciousness have found each other, have 
interpenetrated, have begun to develop the space they will inhabit so long as 
the relationship lasts. The new universe that is created is not the same as the 
universe that either person occupied alone: it is the result of an intermingling. 
This is the universe we come home to in the evening, when we rejoin our 
partner. It is a universe made of silent understandings and unspoken words, 
of eloquent glances and humorous shorthand signals, a universe of shared 
subjectivity. Everyone who has been in love more than once knows that each 
love relationship has its own music, its own emotional quality, its own style-- 
and its own world. And whether it is a universe based on shared sight 
(romantic love) or one based on shared blindness (immature love), whether it 
is a universe shaped by happiness or one that is merely a fortress against pain, 
it is--by its nature---by the nature of love, mature or immature---an emotional 
support system, a sanctuary, a source of nourishment and energy, apart from 
the outside world. Sometimes it is experienced as the only point of certainty, 
the only thing solid and real, in the midst of chaos and ambiguity. Indeed, this 
is one of the needs filled by romantic love: The need Jor the support provided 
by that pri- 
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outside struggles of our existence. If the love relationship is successful at all, 
such a universe always begins as a source of support; whether or not it will 
remain so depends on the man and woman who create it. A man and woman 
meet and fall in love, and the creation of their unique universe begins in the 
first moment, then keeps evolving as the relationship evolves, as each of 
them evolves. Having fallen in love, having committed themselves to each 
other, having chosen to join forces, they now stand before one of the most 
formidable of all human undertakings: to make their relationship work. We 
have considered what love is and why it is born. We shall now consider why 
it sometimes grows, and why it sometimes dies. We shall examine the chal- 
lenges of romantic love. 


FOUR The Challenges of Romantic Love 


Prologue: The Challenges Ahead The task of defining the conditions 
necessary and suffi- cient to fulfill and sustain a romantic-love relationship 
may appear as difficult as defining those necessary and suticient for the 
creation of a great symphony. We can lay down that which seems clearly 
necessary, but can we be certain that we have identified that which is sutcient 
as well? And even conditions that seem clear- ly necessary can at times be 
broken, or at least bent a little. So the assignment may be viewed as 
formidable, not because of anything inherently unknowable or mys- tical, but 
because of the richness and complexity of human psychology. Of course, 
there are many people who are heavily invested in the belief that love is 
inherently mysterious 6cks all efforts at rational understanding. Such people 
may even believe that understanding kills ro- mantic love. This is tantamount 
to saying that con- sciousness kills. The exact opposite is true. 
Unconsciousness kills. Ignorance kills. Blindness kills. If we cannot deepen 
our grasp of at least some of the essentials needed for the success of romantic 
love, then there is nothing 


THE CHALLENOES waiting ahead but more centuries of the same suffering 
between man and woman that we have behind us. I do not believe that 


suffering is the necessary and inevitable condition of human beings here on 
earth. I do not believe that the essence of life is misery. But I am entirely 
convinced that that belief is itseff a major cause of human misery. The 
teachings of religion to the contrary notwithstanding, resignation to pain is no 
particular virtue. Quite the contrary. Indeed, here is the problem: people are 
all too tolerant of suffering, all too quick to tell themselves, in effect, "So 
who's hap- py?", Resignation to uncontested suffering is merely pas- sivity, a 
failure to take responsibility for one's own existence. It may indeed be the 
ultimate human vice. Sometimes, when I work with people in psychotherapy 
or at my Intensives and I see an attitude of sulking, of self-indulgent self-pity, 
of the avoidance of any respon- sibility for the solving of problems, it is very 
difficult not to feel impatient, not to feel that the people in- volved truly 
invite their misery. They appear to be waiting--sulleuly, resentfully, 
helplessly, with assumed helplessness--for someone else to create their happi- 
ness. This cannot be done. But to take responsibility for our existence, we 
need to relinquish the belief that frustration and defeat are our natural and 
inevitable fate. That belief, which is sometimes upheld as an expression of 
higher sophisti- cation or wisdom, is in fact a default on the very challenge of 
being alive, of being conscious, of being human. There are reasons why love 
grows and there are reasons why love dies. We may not know everything on 
the subject but we know a great deal This said, let us consider the major 
challenges that must be met successfully ff the promise of romantic love is to 
be realized. In considering these challenges we shall be dealing 
simultaneously with the questions of why love sometimes grows and why 
love sometimes dies. It would be artificial to attempt to deal with these 
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they are two, sides of the same coin. The positive and negative aspects will 
be used to illuminate each other; they will be interwoven through- out. 


Sell-Esteem Of the various factors that are vital for the success of romantic 
love r none is more important than self- esteem. The first love affair we must 
consumaxe suc "-'S- cess"rdlT is the love affair with ourselves. O.nl) r then 
am we ready for her lcv relationships. "hCOsomething 6 to observe that, if 
we don:'Zlove ourselves, we cannot love anyone else. This is true enough, but 


it is only part of the picture. If we do not love ourselves, it is almost impos- 
sible to believe fully that we are loved by someone else. It is almost 
impossible to accept love. It is almost impossible to receive love. No matter 
ffhat our partner does to show that he or she cares, we do not experi- ence the 
devotion as convincing because we do not feel lovable to ourselves. I have 
written elsewhere of the central and powerful role of self-esteem in our life 
and experience (Branden, 1969). But a brief review of certain core ideas is 
needed here to establish an understanding of the rela- tionship btwccn self- 
esteem and our capacity for ful- fillment in lov relationships. Self-esteem, as 
a psychological phenomenon, has two interrelated aspects: a sense of 
personal eiticacy and a sense of personal worth. It is the integrated sum of 
self-cofidence and self-respect. It is the conviction Dor, more precisely, the 
experience--that we are competent to live and worthy of living. Self-esteem is 
the experience that we are appropriate to life and to its requirements and 
challenges. If an individual felt irtadcquate to face the chal- lenges of life, if 
an individual lacked fundamental self- trust, trust in his or her mind, we 
would recognize the presence of a self-esteem deficiency. And if an individ- 
ual lacked a basic sense of self-respect, lacked a sense 
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entitled to the assertion of legitimate needs and wants, again wc would 
recognize a self-esteem deficiency. Both elements arc indispensa- ble to 
healthy self-esteem: a sense of basic competence and a sense of basic vorth. 
To experience that I am competent to live means confidence in the 
functioning of my mind, in my ability to understand and judge the facts of 
reality within the sphere of my interests and needs; intellectual self-trust; 
intellectual self-reliance. To experience that I am worthy of living means an 
affirmative attitude toward my right to live and to be happy, toward the 
assertion of my own wants and needs, the feeling that happiness is my 
naturM birth- right. Self-esteem exists along a continuum: it is not the case 
that an individual either has self-esteem or lacks it. It is a matter of degree. It 
is hard to imagine an individual entirely devoid of any vestige of self-esteem. 
It is also hard to envision an individual without any further capacity to grow 
in self-esteem. We arc not concerned here with all the psychological factors 
that contribute to a given person's level of self-esteem. We only need 


recognize the obvious fact that different persons experience different levels of 
self- esteem, and that the level of our self-esteem has a pro- found impact on 
our life and experience. The nature and level of our self-esteem affects virtu- 
ally cvely aspect of our life. It affects our choice of the person we fall in love 
with and our behavior in the relationship. We have already noted that people 
with similar self-esteem levels tend to seek each other out. We tend to fccl 
most comfortable, most "at home," with persons whose self-esteem level 
resembles our OWllo High-self-esteem individuals tend to be attracted to 
other high-self-esteem individuals; medium-self-esteem individuals tend to 
be attracted to medium-self-esteem individuals; low-self-esteem individuals 
tend to bc at- tracted to other low-self-esteem individuals. When I 


x26 E rsYcnoLoY ot soc o spek of being "attracted," I am not talking of a 
ometa sexual rpose but of the d o attach- em we are fikely to describe as 
"love." We cnot understand e tragedy of most relation- slips ff we do not 
derstand at e ovehelg majority of human bergs ser from some feelgs of self- 
esteem deficiency. Ts meam, ong other tngs, that deep the psyche ey do not 
feel they are "enough": they do not feel lovable as ey are; they do not feel it 
"naral" or "no" for others to love em. ey do not necessarily hold these attides 
consciously. On the conscious level they may say, "Of coupe I expect to be 
loved. Of urse I desee to be loved. y shouldn't I be?" But e decor, negative 
feelings are there, operatg to sabotage efforts at aceving Iment. In classes on 
fiterature we are taught that "character determines action." I world paraphrase 
that to say selfoncept deteines destiny. Or, to speak wi eater restrat d 
precision, ere is a strong ten- den f self-concept to detee destiny. If, for 
example, we have tst ourselves, tst in our abili to understd, tst in the 
competence of our mind, we will be open to experience, motivated to 
understand, motivated to exe e effo to under- stud. We 11 not be frozen or 
paralyzed by the bilks generated by self-doubt. And our growing competence 
II enhance our feelings of self-tst. , on the other hand, we experience a deep 
doubt of our ecacy, we lack confidence our cognitive abifity, ff we distrust 
our judgment, our ve insecuri- ties will lead to behaviors that result in 
fstration d defeat. These behaviors, d the resul they lead to, sm m justify our 
initial se-distst. Here is another example of how such self-lfilling pphecies 
operate. I reca an cident when I w lecring to a college audience on the 


psychology of romantic love. teard, a group of students crowded ound with 
questions. ong them w a young 


THE CI-ILLEIGES Ol ROLNTIC LOVE I7 woman who began by ¢ompent 
me on F ta nd on went on to say, qt¢ bierl, how much she shed "mon" would 
detand tho pciples I had been dcussg. As she went on talg, I became aware of 
an pdse to aw from her, to turn away. At e same e, I was tfied by my rea fion 
bause I was a ve gd md at eveg d feting ve benevolently disposed toward e 
whole world. She was defiveg a monoloe to the effect at men did not appriate 
telligen in wo en d I stopped her by ag, "Listen, I'd le to share sometng th 
you. ght now I'm feding an pulse to break off talg you. I flg an pule to avoid 
you. d I th I ow how it's happeng. I world e to te you about it, ff you're 
terted." Ten aback, she nodded, d I went on, " you gan to talk, I reived tee 
msag from you. Fst, I reiv the pression that you fiked me and wanted me to 
ke you, want me to respond to you positively. Second, and at e same tI ge 
message that you were already conc I uld not possibly le you or teresd ytg 
you had to say. d, and' aga at e se te, I got e message at you were g at me for 
rejeetg you. d I had not yet oned my mou to say a word to you." e ame oughl, 
and then smiled sady reception, and acowlged e tth of my descrip- tion. I 
said, "at's fonate for you fight now is at Fm lling to expla myself. But ff 
you're talg to some young man, d seng out ese messages, ve fikely he's iust 
gong to walk away. d, watcg s sappeg back, you're going to tell yourseff the 
problem is that men don't appreciate teigent wom- en. d you're going to be 
bfind to yo o le creatg e ve situation over wch you are se- It is evident that 
self-concept tends to determe desty in romantic love. Let m now nsider morn 
spcally how. 
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The Appropriateness o Being Loved n individual feels erhap level of 
conscious awaness, that ne orsae simaificant- 1..__acks worth, is not lovatale, 
Isnot a. person"vh-ff'n inspire devouon for any sustained length old'time. Si- 
multaneously, this individual desires love, pursues love, hopes and dreams to 
find love. Let us suppose this person is a man. He finds a woman he cares for, 


she seems to care for him, they are happy, excited, and stimulated in each 
other's presence--and for a time it seems that his dream is to be fulfilled. But 
deep in his psyche a time bomb is ticking awaymthe belief that he is 
inherently unlovable. This time bomb provokes him to destroy his rela- 
ionship. He may do this in any number of ways. He ay endlessly demand 
reassurance. He may become xcessively possessive and jealous. He may 
behave elly to "test" the depth of her devotion to him. He ay make self- 
deprecating comments and wait for her o correct him. He may tell her he does 
not deserve her and tell her again and again and again. He may tell her that no 
woman can be trusted and that all women are fickle. He may find endless 
excuses to criticize her, to reject her before she can reject him. He may 
attempt to control and manipulate her by making her feel guilty, thereby 
hoping to bind her to him. He may become silent, withdrawn, preoccupied, 
throwing up barriers she cannot penetrate. After a while, perhaps, she has had 
enough; she is exhausted; he has worn her out. She leaves him. He feels 
desolate, depressed, crushed, devastated. It is wonderful. He has been proven 
right. The world is the way he always knew it was. "They're writing songs of 
love, but not for me." But how satisfying it is to know that one understands 
the nature of re- alityl Suppose that, despite his best efforts, he cannot 
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believes in him, sees his potential. O-pe.xhs she h a masocstic streak that 
equir that she be involve ..... e" cmg ; s e eps reassug him. Her devotion 
grows stronger, no matter what he does. She sply does not undetd e nature of 
e universe as he perceives R. e does not asp th o .. ve him. contmg to 10e h, 
she presents him with a problem: She coods s view of rety. He ne a solution. 
He needs a way out.. He ds it. He decid at he h fallen out of love with her. Or 
he tdls hself that she bores him. Or he tes himse at he is now love with 
someone else. Or h teUs mse at love does t intert him. The paicular choice 
does not maRer; the net effe is e same: the end, he is alone agathe way he 
alwa "ew" he would be. n. on mor% he can " . he can Iookfr a new-womanso 
thatt" ma 1 over a. " I is not sential, of se, that his lafionship end so 
conclusively. A literal separation may not be neces- sa. He may be Ilg to 
allow a relationsp to continue, providg both he a s paner a hap- py. is is a 
compromise he c live with. It is as gd as be alone and abandonedalmost. 


Suvse to me a "nmnle- that a worn cabot accommodate SUCh possibty. At 
the se te, berg hman, she longs for love. e she finds it, what does she typicy 
proceed to do? She may contually compe herse unfavorably to oer women. 
She may go out o[ her way to make absd pretentions at superiority, denyg and 
di- g her feelgs of inserity. She may keep poting out atactive women to see 
how he wi respond. She may toent with her doub d suspicions. She may even 
coage to have airs, suestg 
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him and she wouldn't mind. One way or the other, she creates a situation that 
results in her lover's becoming involved with someone else. Of course she 
suffers acutely. She is desolate. But her situation is gratifying beyond words. 
She has creat- ed the ver state of affairs she always 'ew" Wo0"l Now let us 
observe, as an aside, that the desire to be in control of our lives is entirely 
human; it is hardly irrational. But it can lead to irrational behavior, when we 
are unconsciously manipulated by our serf-destruc- tive and self-sabotaging 
beliefs. To be "in control" means to understand the facts of reality that bear 
on our life so that we are able to predict, with reasonable accuracy, the 
consequences of our actions. Tragedy occurs when out of a misguided notion 
of control, we attempt to "adjust" reality to our beliefs, rather than to adjust 
our beliefs to reality. Tragedy occurs when we cling to our beliefs blindly and 
manipulate events with- out awareness of doing so, insensitive to the fact that 
alternative possibilities exist. Tragedy occurs when we would rather be 
"right" than happy, when we would rather sustain the illusion that we are "in 
control" than notice that reality is not the way we have told our- selves it is. If 
we hold negative self-concepts of which we are unaware, if we hold self- 
sabotaging beliefs of which we are unconscious, we are their prisoner. Only 
when we become conscious of our self-sabotaging beliefs do we become able 
to change our behavior. As we see ourselves, so do we act. And our actions 
terrd to produce results that continually support our self-concept. With a 
positive self-concept, this principle can work in our favor. With a negative 
self-concept, it results in disaster. When we fed rejected, when we look at 
past rela- tionships and see nothing but a string of disappoint- merits, 
frustrations, and defeats, it is often illuminating 


TI-/E C-IALLENGES OF IOMATIC I3 to as: Do I feel it is ntural or norm 
for someone to love me? Or does it fed like an impossible acle that could not 
happen? Or ud not Ist? e fit requirement of happens romtic love is a vision of 
ourselves that contains the righmess of being loved, e naturalness of being 
loved, the appr priateness of being loved. People who ow how to make edv 
happy Io relationships are people who are on to accepting love. And in order 
to accept love, they must love themselves. People who love themsdves do not 
find it incomprehensible that oers should love them. ey are able to allow 
others to love them. ek love has ease and grace. we pmed we shall see more 
and more drly how essential an accomplished se-esteem is ts aspt of e. To 
enjoy our own being, to be happy in a prolound sense with who we are, to 
experience the sel[ worthy o being valued d loved by others this is the first 
requirement lot the growth el romanffc love. The Appropdateness o[ Being 
Happy Contained the experience of sdf-estm, as I have ready dicated, is the 
sense of our fit to asse our o interests, nes, and wants: the experience o feting 
wory of happens. Worng thousands of people a variety of professional ntes 
and settings, I have been sck aga and again by e prevalence of pple's fear and 
doubt ts area, their feelg at they do not de- serve happiness, that they are not 
entitled to e full- ment of eir wants. Often em is e feeling m ff ey are happy 
either happess ten away from em or somethg teble I1 hapn to coun- ter-bance 
it, some unspeakable punisent or ffage- dy. Happiness, for such pple, is a 
potential source of ety. le they may long for it on one level of consciousns, 
they dread it on other. A person may sist, "Of course I'm entitled to 
happiness!" On the conscious level there may be a 
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normal longing for it, including the felicity associated With romantic love. 
But when happiness is actually experienced, when the person is in a 
relationship that is working, often the response is a feeling of anxiety and 
disorientation. There is the wordless sense of "This is not the way my life is 
supposed to be." Many an individual, particularly if raised in a reli- gious 
home, has been taught that suffering represents a passport to salvation, 
whereas enjoyment is almost certainly proof that one has strayed from the 


proper path. Psychotherapy clients have spoken to me of times when, as 
children, they were ill, and a parent told them, "Don't regret that you are in 
pain. Every day you suffer, you are piling up credits in heaven." What is the 
implication? What is one piling up on the days when one is happy? Or the 
child has been encouraged to feel, "Don't be so excited. Happiness doesn't 
last. When you grow up, you'll realize how grim life is." For such people, to 
experience themselves as happy may be to experience themselves as, in 
effect, out of step with reality--therefore in danger. When will the lightning 
bolt strike? Now suppose that a man and woman who share this orientation 
meet and fall in love. In the beginning, focused on each other and on the 
excitement of their relationship, they are not thinking of these matters; they 
are simply happy. But inside, the time bomb is ticking. It began ticking at the 
moment of their first meeting. Facing one another across a dinner table, 
feeling joyful and contented, one of them suddenly can't stand it and starts a 
quarrel over nothing or withdraws and becomes mysteriously depressed. 
They cannot allow the happiness just to be there; they cannot leave it alone; 
they cannot simply enjoy the fact that they have found each other. Their 
sense of who they are, and of what their proper destiny is, cannot 
accommodate happiness. The impulse to make trouble arises, seemingly om 
nowhere, actually from 


THE CHALLENGES OF ROMAIqgIC LOVE the deep recesses of the psyche 
where the antihappi- hess "programming" resides. Their view of self, and of 
the universe, allows them, perhaps, to struggle for happiness--to yearn for 
happi- ness---"sometime in the future"--perhaps next year-- or the year after 
that. But not now. Not at this mo- ment. Not here. Here and now is too 
terrifyingly dose, too terrifyingly immediate. Right now, in the moment of 
their ioy, happiness is not a dream but a reality. That is unbearable. First of 
all, they don't deserve it. Second, it can't last. Third, if it does last, something 
else terrible will happen. This is one of the commonest responses of people 
who suffer from a significant lack of self-esteem, of confidence in their right 
to be happy. I am continually impressed by the fact that whenev- er I raise 
this issue in my Intensives on Self-Esteem and the Art of Being or Self- 
Esteem and Romantic Relationships, the majority of those present respond to 
the point immediately; very little explanation seems needed; they are very 


familiar with the phenomenon. Some are defensive, some struggle to avoid 
coming to grips with the problem, but the majority--interestingly enough-- 
respond honestly, if sadly. Once the issue pointed out, they notice readily 
how often they inter- rupt their own happiness, sabotage it, create trouble 
where none need existo anything to escape the fact that they can be happy 
right now, if only they will accept the moment, not fight it, not resist, just 
yield to the joy of being, yield to the joy of each other, yield to the ecstatic 
potential of romantic love. But no, they prefer to take workshops, consult 
marriage counselors, enter psychotherapy, study sex manuals, accumulate 
books on psychology, so that they can make them- selves happy in the future, 
at some unspecified time, a time that never comes, like the horizon that keeps 
receding as one approaches. Sometimes I will ask a group, "How many of 
you have had the experience of waking up one morning and noticing that in 
spite of all sorts of problems, difficul- 
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wonderful, you feel happy, you feel delighted to be alive? And atcr a while, 
you can't stand it, you have to do somcthing. So you manage to fling yourself 
back into a state of misery. Or perhaps you are with someone you really care 
about and you're feeling very contented, very fulfilled, and then feelings of 
anxiety or disorientation arise and you feel the impulse to stir up conflict, to 
make trouble. You can't keep out of the way and allow happiness to happen. 
You fccl the need to throw a little "drama' into your life." Inevitably, at least 
half the hands in the room go up. The evidence is dear: for a great many 
people, happiness-anxiety is a very real problem--and a pow- erful barfer to 
romantic love. Happiness-anxiety is itself not an uncommon conse- quence of 
the failure to achieve adequate separation and individuation. Poor sel-csteem 
and inadequate separation and individuation go hand in hand; they are 
intimately linked. Without successful separation and individuation, I do not 
sufficiently discover my own internal resources; I do not discover my own 
strength; I can very easily persist in the belief that my survival depends on 
protecting my relationship with my mother and father, at the expense of 
enjoying the rest of my life. Let us consider where this can lead. Suppose that 
a woman has witnessed the unhappy marriage of her parents. It is not 
uncommon for a child to internalize a subtle message from Mother or Father 


to the effect, "You are not to be any happier in your marriage than I was in 
mine." A woman with inadequate self-esteem, a woman who wants to be a 
"good girl," who feels the need to retain Mother's or Father's love at all costs, 
often proceeds very obedient- ly either to select a husband with whom 
happiness is dearly impossible or to mantffacturc unhappiness in a marriage 
where happiness might have been possible. Many women have reported the 
feeling, "I couldn't bear to let Mother see that I was happy in my relation- 
ship with a man. She would feel betrayed, she would 
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cause her to feel overwhelmed by her own sense of inadequacy and failure. 
And I couldn't do that to her." But beneath these statements arc other, clearly 
evident, feelings. "Mother might be- come angry at me, Mother might 
repudiate me, I might lose Mother's love" (Friday, 1977). To be unhappy, as 
Mother or Father were, is to "belong." To be happy may mean to stand alone, 
against Mother or Father, perhaps against the whole family--and that prospect 
may be terrifying. The problem may exist between a woman and her mother 
or between a woman and her father. And the problem is not confined to 
women. Men, too, can receive messages from either parent to the effect that 
they are not to be happy romantically. For many persons, to be happy 
romantically means no longer to be a "good girl" or a "good boy." To be 
happy romantically may mean to separate from one's farnily. This demands a 
level of independence that many wom- en and men do not achieve. Here we 
observe the interpenetration of the themes of separation and indi- viduation, 
self-esteem deficiency, and happiness- anxiety. If we feel that our 
relationships always seem to be tmhappy, always seem to be frustrating, it is 
relevant to inquire: Am I allowed to be happy? Does my self-concept permit 
it? Does my view of the universe permit it? Does my childhood programming 
permit it? Does my life scenario permit it? If the answer is in the negative, it 
is futile to try to solve romantic problems by learning communications skills, 
improved sexual techniques, or methods of "fair fighting." This is what is 
wrong with so much marriage counseling. All such teachings rest on the 
assumption that the persons involved are willing to be happy, want to be 
happy, feel entitled to be happy. But what if they don't. The growth of love in 
romantic relationships re- quires an appreciation o] the Jact that happiness is 


our human birthright. 


136 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMANTIC LOVE If happiness feels natural 
to me, feels normal, I can allow it, car be open to it, can flow with it; I do not 
feel the impulse to sabotage and self-destruct. When there is an accepting 
attitude toward happi- ness, romantic love grows. When there is a fearful 
attitude toward happiness, romantic love tends to dic. For some individuals, 
the simple act of allowirg themselves to bc happy, with the independence and 
scif-responsibility that implies, may be the most heroic act life will cvcr 
rcqnirc of them. How are they to proceed? What arc they to do if happiness 
triggers anxiety? The desire to reduce anxie- ty is obviously normal. Ad if 
happiness ignites anxie- ty, then the impulse to reduce or sabotage happiness 
is very understandable. It is a thoroughJy human re- sponse. A better solution 
exists, but it must be discovered, it must be learned--and ther it must be 
practiced. When we feel happy, and that happiness triggers anxiety and 
disorientation, we must learn to do nothing --that is, to breathe into our 
feelings, to allow them, to watch our own process, to enter into the depths of 
our own experience while at the same time being a con- scious witness to it 
and not be manipulated into behav- ing sell-destructively. Then, across time, 
we can build a tolerance for happiness, we car increase our ability to handle 
joy without panicking. Slowly, in this manner, we discover that a new way of 
being is possible. We discover that being happy is far less complicated than 
we had believed. We discover that, given hal a chance, joy is our natural 
state. Then... romantic love is allowed to grow. 


4 utonomy 


Romantic love is tor grown-ups; it is not for children. It is not for children in 
a literal sense, and also in a psychological sense: not for those who, 
regardless o age, still experience themselves as children. Let us remind 
ourselves of the meaning of autonomy. 


Autonomy pes to an dividu's capaci for s- direction d se-reation. Autonomy 
and se- esteem e separable; both psupposo success separation and 


indiduafion. Autonomous diduals undetd that oer p ple do not est merely to 
safis the nds. have accepted e fact that no maer how much low and caring 
may et between persons, we are each us, an tate sens responsible for oulves. 
Autonomous diduals have own beyond the need to prove to anne that they e a 
g boy or a good 1, just as they have outg the need for the spouse or tom, tic 
pner also to be the mother or father. is ds n nu the fact that ty ma experience 
moments when they would e the pmer to ction that le; at can quite nodal, but 
it does not fo the essenco of the rdationsps. ey e ready for romantic love 
cause they have o up, bause they do not experience themselv as was wtg to be 
rescued or saved; they do not reqmre anyone dse's pension to b who they d 
the egos are not contuy the e." Th la issue is poant and nes elaboration. 
autonomous dividual is one who does ot expefi- en his or her seteem m nuay 
question or jeopdy. s or her woh is not a matter ntinug doubt. e sour of 
approval resid th- the se. It is not at the mercy of eve Chaunter with another 
person. the best of relationips there are asionfl ctions, unavoidable hs, tes whe 
difidua "miss" one another the responses. The tendency nonautonomous, iae 
didua is to translate such cidents into evidenc of rejtion, edence of not ready 
being lov so small frictions or fus of coruscation e ey calated into major n- 
flicts. Autonomous didua have a eater eapadty to "roll th the punches," to see 
the norm frictions of eye.day e in restie persptive, n to get the 
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even if they are hurt occasionally, not to eatastrophize such moments. 
Further, autonomous individuals respect their part- her's need to follow his or 
her own destiny, to be alone sometimes, to be preoccupied sometimes, not to 
be thinking about the relationship sometimes, but rather about other vital 
matters that may not even involve the partner in any direct sense, such as 
work, personal unfolding and evolution, personal developmental needs. So 
autonomous individuals do not always need to be "center stage," do not need 
always to be the focus of attention, do not panic when the partner is mentally 
preoccupied elsewhere. Autonomous individu- als give this freedom to 
themselves as well as to those they love. This is the reason why, between 
autonomous men and women, romantic love can grow. And this is the reason 
why, between nonautonomous men and women, romantic love so often dies: 
panicky clinging suffocates love. No matter how passionate the commitment 


and de- votion autonomous men and women may feel toward the one they 
love, there is still the recognition that space must exist, freedom must exist, 
sometimes alone- ness must exist. There is the recognition that no matter how 
intensely we love, we are none of us "only" lovers rowe are also, in a broader 
sense, evolving human be- ings. Autonomous individuals have assimilated 
and inte- grated the ultimate fact of human aloneness. Not re- sisting it, not 
denying it, they do not experience it as a burning pain or a tragedy in their 
lives. Therefore, they are not constantly engaged in the effort to achieve, 
through their relationships, the illusion that such alone- ness does not exist. 
They understand that it is the fact of aloneness that gives romantic love its 
unique intensi- ty. Their harmony with aloneness is what makes them 
uniquely competent to participate in romantic love. When two self- 
responsible human beings find each other, when they fall in love, they are 
able, to a degree 


THE CHALLENGES OF ROMANTIC LOV I39 far above the average, to 
appreciate each other, to enjoy each other, to see each other for what he or 
she is, precisely because the other is not viewed as the means of avoiding the 
fact that each must be responsi- ble for him- or herself. Then they can fall 
into each other's arms, then they can love each other, then sometimes one can 
play the child and the other the parent--and it doesn't matter, because it is 
only a game, it is only a moment's rest; each knows the ultimate truth and is 
not afraid of it, has made peace with it, has understood the essence of our 
humanity. When we have not matured to the point of being able to accept the 
fact of our ultimate aloneness, when we are frightened of it, when we try to 
deny it, we tend to overburden our relationships with an unhealthy de- 
pendence that stifles and suffocates them. We do not embrace, we cling. 
Without air and open spaces, love cannot breathe. This is the paradox: only 
when we stop fighting the iact oy our aloneness are we ready Aor romantic 
love. Realistic Romanticism Perhaps one of the clearest requirements for a 
success- ful romantic relationship is that it be based on a foundation of 
realism. This is the ability and willing- ness to see our partner as he or she is, 
with shortcom- ings as well as virtues, rather than attempting to carry on a 
romance with a fantasy. To deal first with the negative case: If I do not see 
and love my partner as a real person in the real world, if instead I elaborate a 


fantasy about him or her, using the person merely as a springboard for my 
imagination and my wishes, then I am doomed sooner or later to resent the 
actual person for not riving up to my fanta- sies. If I choose to pretend that 
my partner does not have the shortcomings he or she has, if I refuse to 
include the knowledge of those shortcomin in the overall picture of my 
partner, later I am likely not only 


140 PYCHOLOGY Ol ROMANTIC to fccl hurt, outraged, nnd betrayed but 
also to cast myscl the role of a bewdcrcd c. "How c you do s to me?" The th 
is, of course, that on a deeper level, as w0 have alady seen, we know whom 
we choosebut it is easy enough to deny and so t owledgo when it sms dirable 
do so. d scenario dictates that we a trayed ct, such sdf-dption 11 d feel dable. 
One reason why so many men and women seem to faa love th a famasy ther 
with the aufl peon they profess to love is that they have a eat many disoed 
nds, so longs, doed hs, diso desir weh ey e consciously aware of, perhaps, 
while subconsdously seeg to satisfy, resolve, or heal. A peon awe of h or her 
o dpest needs can respond to another on the basis of fairly supecial 
characteristics some of those chactefisti trigger the hope or belief that ° e 
present relationship thee needs can be led. For example, a semitive, tegent 
man who was not popular th r dg his teenage year--perhaps he s too serous or 
too shymay his enties meet a beaut! young wom who is te and manner just the 
d of rl at he never uld have had adoln. He fasat, he is enchantS, and 
beomeiously he entes the hope and eta- tion that he e n her it wod somehow 
he all the hu and the loneless of s adolesnce; it would pe away aH the past 
rejtions; it would fill aH the realed dreams of those paL lonely yea. None is is 
verbed, of cose, none of it is conp- ed, but such e e nsiderations operating h. 
It easy enoug espially ee he is motivated deve hse, for him to overlook the 
fact that he and t woman have nog common, neither val- ues nor tcrests nor 
sense o fe nor outlook on impont tte, and that ff he were somehow to her, it 
would not be ve long before she would bore to death. E she ds rpond to , ff a 
lation- 


THE CHALLENGES OF ROMANTI LOVE IAI ship forms, there may be a 
great deal of passion and intensity in the beginning; but there is very little 


mys- tery as to why such "love" will die. On the other hand, when and if we 
choose to see our partner realistically, not deceiving ourselves, love, if it is 
real in the first place, has the best of all opportuni- ties to grow. We know 
whom we are choosing and we are not shocked when our partner acts in 
character. A very happily married woman once said to me, "An hour after I 
met the man I married I could have given you a lecture on ways he would be 
difficult to live with. I think he's the most exciting man I've ever known, but 
I've never kidded myself about the fact that he's also one of the most self- 
absorbed. Often he's like an ab- sent minded professor. He spends a great deal 
of time in a private world of his own. I had to know that going in, or else I 
would have been very upset later. He never made any pretenses about the 
kind of man he was. I can't understand people who profess to be hurt or 
shocked at the way their mates turn out. It's so obvi- ous what people are if 
you'll just pay attention. I've never been happier in my whole life than I am 
right now in this marriage. But not because I tell myself my husband is 
‘perfect’ or without fault." She added, "You know, I think that's why I feel so 
appreciative of his strength and virtues. I'm willing to see everything." This is 
realistic romanticism, not fairy-tale romanti- cism. When passion and sight 
are integrated, love can flourish. 


Mutual Sell-Disclosure: The Meaning o[ Sharing a Life One of the 
characteristics of love relationships that flower is a relatively high degree of 
mutual self-dis- closure--a willingness to let our partner enter into the interior 
of our private world and a genuine interest in the private world of that 
partner. Couples in love tend to show more of themselves to each other than 
to any other person. 


14 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROMAT'ffTIC LOf This implies that they hvc 
crctcd nn stmosphcrc o st and cptancc but it pcs more thn that. It pli first and 
foremost, that each is wilng to ow d enunter him- or herself. is is the neces- 
sa prondition of the ess for mutu seff- sclosure. d here we coront one of the 
eatest obstacles to the sustag of romtic low: e despread pblem of human self- 
afienation. Seff-enation tends to make seff-sclose possible.. pblem not new, 
but perhaps at no time histo has there been such awareness on the pa of so 
many pple of e fact that they suffer om a sense of pe rei, that they have lost 


touch th themselves, that t oen they do ot ow what they feel, but they act th 
numb obfiousness to that which prompts or motivates their actions. For 
romantic love, the results are disastrous. The so of this seff-alienationr, as it 
ght better dedb, this unconsousnesspgs om several factor. To be th the splest 
and most obous: My pents teach eldren to repros ¢ e flgs. They teach 
unconsciousness as a positive value, as one of the costs of berg loved, found 
aept- able, garded as "o-up." A tfle boy fs and hus himse d told steely by h 
ather, "Men don't e." A lie 1 expresses ger at her brother, or perhaps sho 
dislike toward an older relative, d is told by the mother, "It's teble to fl that 
way. You don't rely fl it." A child bursts into the house, 11 of joy d exciteme, 
d is told by an itated parent, "at's wrong th you? Why do you make so much 
noise?" Idren so learn to repros their feegs by ex- mple. Emotionly remote 
and bited parents tend to produ emotionly remote d bited children, not only 
tough their ove eoucatiom but also by the o behavior, which prla to the child 
what is "proper," "appropriate, .... siay acceptable." Paren who accept ce 
teacgs of reon are 
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children with the dsastrons notion that there are such things as "evil thoughts" 
or "evil emotions." The child is then filled with morl teror of hs or her inner 
life. Thus a child can be led to the conclnsior that his feelings are potentially 
dngerous, that sometimes it is advisable to deny them, that they must be "con- 
trolled." What such "control" means practically is that a child learns to dsown 
hs or her own feelings, effec- tively ceasing to experience them. Needless to 
say, ths process does not take place through conscious, calcu- lated decisions; 
to a large extent it may be described as subconscious. But the process of self- 
alienation hs begun. In denying feelings, in nullifying his or her judgments 
and evaluations, in repudiating his or her experience, the child hs learned to 
disown parts of the self, of the personality. The child begins in a natural state, 
in contact vth his or her organism. And a conflict is set up: the child is taught 
that certain feelings or emotions are unac- ceptable. But they are felt. The 
child produces a solu- tion: unconsciousness. This same strategy is utilized 
by the child to defend against any feelings which are experienced as threaten- 
ing or overwhelming: pain, fear, anger, and so forth. It is not only negative 
feelings that become blocked. Joy, excitement, sexuality can equally become 


targets of emotional repression when and If they are experi- enced by the 
child as threatening to his or her equilib- rium, safety, or self-esteem. This 
problem, which originates in childhood, comes built into the personality, built 
into an individu- al's manner of being and of coping with life, so that, by the 
time he or she is an adult, a conditiort of self- alienation feels "normal." Yet 
that which is disowned and repressed does not cease to exist. On another 
level, it continues to operate within us. Only it is not integrated. So, to the 
extent that we suffer from self-disowning, we are in a chronic state of 
disharmony with ourselves. 


[ TI PSYCHOLOGY OI ROMANTIC LOVI Yet in romantic love it is 
precisely the self that we wish to make visible and to share. In my Intensive 
on Sell-Esteem and the Art of Being, one of our central tasks is the 
rediscovery and reclaim- ing of various disowned parts of the self, so that 
self-esteem can expand and the capacity for love can flower. Sometimes-- 
often, in fact when submerged parts of the self begin to rise to awareness, 
there is resistance, there is struggle, there is anxiety and dis- orientation. 
"How will people react? Will people still love me if they learn about my 
anger? Will people still care for me if they learn that I am not so helpless? 
Will I be abandoned and left alone if I allow my full intel- ligence to flower 
and to be seen? Will I still be able to tolerate my job--or my marriage--if I 
own who I really am, if I own what I really feel and what I really am capable 
of?" The point is not that we must act on or express everything we feel, not 
even in our most intimate relationships. Obviously, in matters of behavior, 
judg- ment and discrimination are always needed. Sometimes it may be 
appropriate to communicate our feelings, sometimes not. Sometimes it may 
be appropriate to share our thoughts and perceptions, sometimes not. We will 
say more about that when we turn to the process of communication. Here 
what needs to be recognized is that the primary issue is not between us and 
other people. It is between us and ourselves. If we are free to know honestly 
what we feel and to experience it (not merely to acknowledge it verbally), 
then we can decide with whom and in what context it is appropriate to share 
our inner life. But if we our- selves do not know, if we are forbidden to krow, 
if we are afraid to know, if we ourselves have never encoun- tered who we 
are--if we are self-alienated--then we are crippled and incapacitated for 


genuine intimacy, which means that we are crippled and incapacitated for 
romantic love. So much of the ioy of love--so much that nurtures love---has 
to do with showing and sharing who we are. 
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experience of visibility, makes possible support and validation, stimulates 
growth. Mutual self-disclosure opens the door to many of the most precious 
values that we seek in romantic love. We cannot demand of our lover that he 
or she applaud everything we feel, think, fantasize, or desire. We "merely" 
need to be able to express ourselves without fear of moral condemnation or 
attack, in an atmosphere of respect and acceptance. And we are also bound to 
create the same atmosphere for our partner. But it is very difficult to give to 
another person that which we have not learned to give to ourselves. If we 
have learned to lecture and reproach ourselves for "inappropriate" feelings, 
emotions, and reactions, we almost certainly will treat others the same way. 
We will lecture and reproach our partner, we will lecture and reproach our 
children. We will encourage the person we love to practice the same self- 
disowning, the same self-alienation that we practice. This is one of the ways 
we kill love. This is one of the ways we kill passion. $0 we must ask 
ourselves: Do I create a context in which my partner can feel free to share 
feelings, emo- tions, thoughts, fantasies, without the fear that I will condemn, 
attack, launch into a lecture, or simply with- draw? And does my partner 
create such a context for me? If we cannot answer these questions itr the 
affuzna- tire, we need not wonder at the failure of our relationship. If we can 
answer in the atS_rlnative, we understand a great deal about its success. 
When a man and woman feel free to share their fantasies, to express their 
wants, acknowledge their feelings, and communi- cate concerning their 
thoughts, with each confident of the other's interest and engagement in the 
process, ther they are masters of one of the most essential elements in 
fulfilled romantic love. 


Communicating Emotions Romantic-love relationships are made or brokerr 
by the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of communication. The 
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disclosure is communication. And no element of communication is more 
important to romantic love than that of feelings and emotions. Pain 
Sometimes we feel hurt, we are in pain. We experience a desire to express 
our state to theperson we !o.v e'--to t'k about it, to expres-w'atev s hffpps. a 
we want from our partner is interest, the , desire and willingness to 
listen...__W-ant our moti-6Oris to be akea seriously, to be' esp$ted. We do 
not wish- go te tld, 'U houdn't feel that." Or "It's foolish to feel that." We do 
not wish to be lectured. Very often the healing is achieved, or the solution is 
found, through the simple act of expressing our pain. Nothing more is 
needed. We want our partner to understand that. And our partner needs the 
same understanding from us. When each can give this understanding to the 
other, the bond of love is strenened. But sometimes it is very hard for one 
partner to givo the other what that person would like because the partner does 
not allow the self freedom to experience and accept his or her own suffering. 
So how can one person give to another what that person cannot give the self? 
_ In fact. ly taknboutain, by seeldn, to exrcgs it, aman or woma may acfivnf 
dcwng and denied alnt-o,,-,,*,*-o en, i, nthe farm of .aniaty Out of the 
wish to cape anxiety, the person cuts the speaker off. The partner does not 
intend to be cruel, does not really understand what is happening. But 
communicafion has fail¢d, and - ' The greatest"W-'%times give a person we 
love is just to listen, just to be there, lust to be available, wthout an 7 
obligation to say something bril- liant, or to find a solution, or to cheer our 
partner up. But to be able to give that to another, we must be able to give it to 
ourselves. If we are harsh and moralisticai- 
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ll not trot o panner any becr. elf-acccpc is the fodton of aep. e acptce of our 
ee fodafion of our aeptance of e f of other. Ts is an a at c be practice an a that 
c be learned, by a spl deeision to be, bed on an understg of e.pciples we are 
seusing. Butsu, o- , - , eswh, , ome- how ntfibutd to g pa .opaanr ! expefiec- z 
ch; e principle is e sa. The aropfiate respons iS to"ten, to ve our per the 
experience o berg ard, to show that we care, to acowl our eor honestly we 
have made one, d to take whatever eotive action seems approp- at But st--to 
fisten, to acptnot nessly to agr but accept our paneds feelgs for what they are, 


d any event, not to m to a putive pent. 


Fea Sometimes we experience fear, or our partner experi- ences fear. It helps 
to be able to express this fear, to talk about it, but often this is very difficult. 
Most of us have beer taught that f_ea_r_is an em " n lation. We associate it 
with "loss of face." We asso- rts" withci " tr_ength" with lying, with 
pretending .... tfi'-'-do If we can express our fear with honesty and dignity, or 
listen to our partner's expression of fear with respect ad acceptance, 
something beautiful can happen. Two people can draw closer. The fear itself, 
through being accepted and expressed, through being discharged, can 
disappear. Or, at minimum, we can gather the courage to act against the 
fearmfor example, to submit to surgery that is medically necessary, or to 
undertake some difficult task in our career, or simply to fac and be honest 
about some difficult truth. But here again, we deal with the problem of self- 
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better can we respond to the fear in our partner than we respond to the fear in 
ourself? Can wc give our partner permission to feel that which wc cannot 
give ourself permission to feel? Kinducss always begins at home---with 
kindness to the self. If communication is to be successful, if love is to be 
successful, if relationships are to be successful, we must give up the absurd 
notion that there is something "heroic" or "strong" about lying, about faking 
what we feel, about misrepresenting, by commission or omis- sion, the reality 
of our experience or the truth of our beiig. We must learn that ff heroism and 
strength mean anything, it is the willingness to face reality, to face truth, to 
respect facts, to accept that that which is, is.* 


Anger 


Sometimes we are angry with our partner, or our partner is angry with us. 
This is entirely normal: it is part of life, it does not mean that love has gone. 
an_6nger honestly, to expr_ es s feelings hon- ewfiat We' see, or wiaat we 
have o.r wh w mik has o describhn_'_. ;...:; : i--ctt /he air, opens the door to 
19roducfive communication. This is ederent Irom aitacking our partner's 
character, "psychologizing" about our partner's mo- tives: "You are always 
irresponsible! .... You did this only to hurt me! .... You are just like my last 


husband (wife) !" Such expressions are intended not to commu- nicate but to 
cause pain, and, generally speaking, they succeed. They succeed in causing 
painaid in inspir- ing counterattack but they do not succeed in achiev- ing 
productive communication or conflict resolution. There is an art to expressing 
anger, and it is an art 


*As I discuss in The Disowned ,el], when we deny and repress un- wanted 
feelings, we remain stck in them, imprisoned; when we allow our- selves to 
experience them fully, we discharge them and begin to move beyond them. 
Change becomes possible, growth becomes possible. 
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learn. The art does not consist of denying or disowning anger. The art does 
not consist of smiling while inwardly burning. The art consists of being 
honest. Honest about what? About onds own leelings. (Ginott, 1972) If we 
wish to be in a love relationship, we owe to our partner the freedom for him 
or her to express anger. We owe it to our partner to listen, not to interrupt, not 
to fight back, but to listen. After our partner is finished, after he or she feels 
satisfied about having said everything, then and then only is it appro- priate 
to respond. Then, if we believe our partner has misinterpreted the facts, we 
can point that out. If it is clear that we are in the wrong, the solution is to 
acknowledge that. Relationships are not destroyed by honest expres- sions of 
anger. But relationships die every day as a con- sequence of anger that is not 
expressed. The repression of anger kills love, kills sex, kills passfon. In order 
to repress anger, we often "turn off" to the person who has inspired the anger. 
We "solve" the problem of our anger by making ourselves numb. Re- 
lationships are buried by such "solutions." It is to our self-interest to know 
that if our partner is angry at us, he or she will tell us so. It is not to our self- 
interest to have one who never complains about things that hurt or anger him 
or her. The willingness to share our pain, our fear, and our anger serves the 
growth of romantic love. Unwilling- ness to do so subverts its growth. So we 
must ask ourselves: To what extent do I create a context in which my partner 
feels comfortable sharing such feelings with me? To what extent do I feel 
comfortable sharing such feelings with him or her? 


Love, Joy, Excitement Communication is the lifeblood of a relationship, and 


this includes, of course, not merely the communication of unhappy feelings, 
such as those we have just dis- cussed, but also the communication of love, of 
joy, of 
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communication of emotions, but also the communication of perceptions, 
thoughts, fantasies--in other words, the full range of our mental and 
emotional world. To "share a life" means far more thar merely to live in the 
same house or to "keep company" with some- one; it means to share our inner 
processes, our inner experience, all that pertains to the self. This observation 
seems so obvious, and yet, workdng with people, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusior that it is one of the let understood facts of our existence. 
Expressing feelings of love and appreciation and desire is vital to the 
sustaining of a passionate relation- ship. And yet very often we observe that 
people are afraid to express such feeltugs, afraid to put their feelings into 
words, afraid to show how much they care, how deeply they feel, so they 
invent transparently absurd rationalizations to explain their lack of such 
communications. "I married you, didn't I? What more is necessary? Doesn't 
that show I love you7" And strauger still, perhaps, there is often fear of being 
the recipient of expressions of love or apprecia- tion or desire. Often the 
person feels uncomfortable. Perhaps he or she feels undeserving. Perhaps he 
or she feels an obligation to say or do something clever or inspired, when all 
that is required is to lister,, to accept, to be there. But what should we do ff 
we experience fear of such intimacy? The solution, as always, is to accept our 
feelings, to own the fear, to admit it honestly, to allow it to be experienced 
and expressed, so that it then becomes possible to move beyond it, not to be 
forever imprisoned by it. We need to ask ourselves: Car I accept my part- 
ner's expressions of love? Of joy7 Of excitement? Can I allow my partner to 
feel, to experience, and to convey such states, whether or not I am always 
fully able to share them? Or do I turn my partner off, as 
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ade, perhaps, is not at for them psi es but at psion ever est at all, even for a 
moment. at it can and does is a bute to e power of e e force win us, wch, 
breng ough the b- er of our repression and self-enation, hoover ef- ly, poi e 
way to e posbty of ecstasy. Our tk is to learn not to betray at posbi. We shall 
have more to say, later in e chapter, about our fear of excitement, in ourself 
and oers. But let us consider nt e issue of coicag our wants. 


Wants If I am afraid to know what I want or to express it unambiguously, 
then too often, rather than own the fear, I blame my partner; I feel hurt and 
resentment over the fact that my partner has failed to provide that which I 
have not taken responsibility for knowing I want, let alone commtmicating it. 
Often there is a great fear of knowing what we want and a greater fear still of 
expressing to our partner what we want. There is fear that our partner will uot 
care, will not respond. There is fear that we will put ourselves in his or her 
hands, give the partner too much "power" through letting the partner see our 
naked feelings and desires. There is fear of self-assertion and there is fear of 
surrendering to love. There is fear of self-expression. Instead of 
communication, there is silence, and hurt, and resentment, and self-created 
loneliness. We can readily understand how such a situation arises, we can 
readily understand why it is so common, when we realize how rare it is for a 
child to be taught that his or her walrts matter, how rare it is for a child, 
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to. have the experience of being taken seriously as a human being, to have his 
or her feelings taken seriously. If we wish to succeed at romantic love, we 
need to be aware of the questions: Do I kow what I want? Am I willing to 
express what I want? And do I accept the fact that another person may not 
always be able to give me what I want---or may not choose to give me what I 
want? Can I allow for that? Sometimes people justify not asking their partner 
for what they want by saying, "Suppose I ask and nothing happens? Suppose 
there is no rcsponseT" The answer is: Ask again. And if still there is ro 
response? Ask again. And if still there is no response7 Communicate our 
feelings about receiving no response. Inte our partner to share his or her 
feelings and reactions. And if our partner refuses, will make no effort ever to 
understand? Then we must face something it may be painful to face: our 


partner does not seem to be interested in our desires or even in 
communicating on the subject. If that is a fact, it needs to be faced squarely; 
we can consider whether or not a solution is possible, and, if not, whether or 
not we are willing to live with the problem. But uo good purpose is served by 
being afraid to discover the truth. 


Manipulation Often, when we do not feel free to express our wants directly, 
we try to get them satisfied indirectly, by manipulative behavior, which, 
whether or not it suc- ceeds in the short term, tcrtds to alienate and antago- 
nize our partner and to create distance rather than closeness and intimacy. We 
deal here with one of the fundamental barriers to communication: the 
substitution of man2pulations for honest expressions of thoughts, feelings, 
and de- sires. If we are so insecure that we eatmot believe honest expression 
will ever get us what we want, if we feel that only manipulations can work, 
inevitably we will 
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relationships. Inevitably wc will sab- otage all our important relationships. It 
needs to bc stressed, of course, that no one cart always give us what we want, 
no one can always respond to us just as we would like and just at the moment 
we would like. No one else exists for the satisfaction of our desires. And if 
we attempt to ma- nipulate a partner into this role, either by playing for 
sympathy or by playing for guilt, all we will succeed in doing in the end is to 
stimulate resentment, regardless of whether or not our partner is maneuvered 
into complying with our immediate request. Honest communication, 
therefore, has a great deal to do with our willingaaess and courage to be who 
we are, to show who we are, to own our thoughts, feelings, and desires to 
give up serf-concealment as a survival strategj. But we cannot relinquish an 
error we are unwilling to recognize. So what is needed is a leap-- into 
honesty. Just as romantic love is not for children, so it is not for liars, or for 
cowards. Honesty and courage serve the growth of romantic love. Dishonesty 
and cowardice inevitably subvert it. None of the foregoing discussion implies 
that we are to blurt out indiscriminately every passing feeling, urge, impulse, 
desire, fantasy, and thought. Such a policy is neither possible nor advisable. I 
am concerned here with establishing, in a very general way, commu- nication 


behaviors that serve romantic love and behav- iors that subvert it. In applying 
these principles in practice, sensitivity, intelligence, an appreciation of 
specific contexts and situations is always required; the foregoing are not rules 
to be followed mechanically. I, for example, we see that our partner is 
struggling with some weighty problem of his or her own, we may wisely 
hesitate to share certain of our thoughts or feelings at that time; we may wait 
till a later time or else choose to deal with them alone. Further, commu- 
nication is rarely effective when unaccompanied by benevolence and respect, 
particularly in the context of romantic love; there is a difference between 
expressing 
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lovingly and exprsing them with shrill, demanding hostility or resentment. 
And them will be times when we will see dearly that our partner is not irt 
position to satisfy some of our wants and no good purpose is achieved by 
introducing reproach and guilt into the situation. This said, the underlying 
truth remains: If we wish to understand why, with one couple, love seems to 
grow, and why, with another, love dies, it is instructive to watch how the 
woman and man talk to and relate to each other--how they communicate. 
There we will see an essential ingredient of the answer. 


Projecting Visibility 


It is clear that romantic love entails a desire to see and be seen, to appreciate 
and to bc appreciated, to know and to be known, to explore and to be 
explored, to give visibility and to receive it. As discussed in Chapter ., this is 
not an incidental feature of romantic love, but its core, its essence. If we talk 
to people who have bees happily in love for some time, we will often hear 
such statements as the following: "He (she) makes me feel appreciated." "He 
(she) makes me feel better understood than I've ever felt in my life.." "He 
makes me feel like a wom- an." "She makes me feel seen." If we watch two 
people who are in love, if we watch their eyes, we can notice how central 
seeing is to passionate love. The ability to see and to communicate what one 
sees---that is, the ability to make the partner feel visible.is essential to the 
longevity of a romantic relationship. If we watch a couple who have grown 
tired of each other we will notice that they rarely look at each other, or rarely 


look in the sense of active seeing; there is dullness in their eyes, a blankness, 
as if something inside them had shut down. For men and women who are not 
afraid to love, who are not obsessed with fear of rejection, one of the great 
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pleasure of making the partner feel more visible to him- or herself, more self- 
aware and more self-appreciative. One of the great pleasures is to lead the 
partner to deeper and deeper levels of self-discovery. Such an attitude 
originates in the fact of being truly lascinated with the partner, of wanting to 
see and understand this other humar being, and of realizing that this is a 
process without end. Contrary to the clich6 that "love is blind," love has the 
power of seeing with the greatest clarity and to the greatest depth, because the 
motivation is there, the inspiration is there. Those whom we do not love we 
do not ordinarily look at closely or for such long periods of time. Sometimes 
I will hear a person say, "But I under- stand my partner totally. There is 
nothing new to see or discover. How could there be? We have been to- gether 
for ten years!" A person who speaks in this manner is revealing something 
else entirely, not about the partner but about the self: an attitude of mental 
passivity that commonly is manifest in other areas of life as well. It is never 
true that there is "nothing more to understand." There is always more, if only 
because a person is engaged in a constant process of unfolding. And further, 
our active desire to see our partner and our ability to do so with fresh eyes 
encourages the process of growth and unfolding withir him or her. I am 
thinking of couples I know who have suc- ceeded in sustaining love over long 
periods of time. Very commonly the two people will ask each other, "What 
do you think? What do you feel?" They will watch each other with genuine 
interest; they will lean forward with excitement, their eyes sparkling with 
awareness. They enjoy communicating what they see or sense about the 
other. The excitement in their relationship is the reflection of an excitement 
existing within each of them as indi- viduals. This excitement needs to be 
better understood because of its relevance to the sustaining of visibility in 
particular and romantic love in general. 
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Visibility and Excitement Many people live automatically; they live off past 
thinking and past perceptions and past learnings. Hence life loses its 
freshness very early. Enthusiasm dies quickly. Passion dies quite soon. They 
have turned themselves more or less into machines and, as ma- chines, they 
speak with great authority on the fact that inevitably passion is short-lived, as 
inevitably romantic love must die, as inevitably all enthusiasm must flag. 
Their delusion is that they are speaking about reality; the truth is that they are 
speaking about themselves. It is often observed that creative people exhibit a 
childlike quality, a freshness and spontaneity in their way of perceiving and 
responding to life. The essence of creativity is retaining the capacity to see 
life afresh every day and therefore to be able to perceive the unexpected, to 
leap into the unfamiliar, to be open to the novel. This is precisely the attitude 
that is required for the sustaining of passion--and for the continuing commu- 
nicatio of visibility to the person one loves. Observe that, for most people, it 
is not only that romantic love has died by the time they are in their thirties (or 
much earlier); virtually all their enthusi- asms and passions have faded away. 
Why single out romantic love? It is not as if they had kept their other 
passions aflame and only romantic love has become extinguished. They have 
become extinguished. The question is not must romantic love die? The 
question is must a// excitement and enthusiasm die? However we answer, we 
will be answering for our- selves. People who have become machines 
naturally insist that to be a machine is the essence of our humanity. But those 
who have not become automa- tons, those who perceive the world anew 
every day, those who delight in consciousness and in the activity of 
consciousness can only listen to such statements of despair with incredulity. 
Their experience is different. Of course, they are a minority. But they exist. 
And their existence is a living refutation of so much of the 
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thoughts our partner in- spires i us, all of which pertain to the issue of 
psycho- logical visibility. Relationships can starve to death through silence, 
the absence of this flow of energy between two people, the absence of 
exchanging the experience of visibility. This is one of the reasons why it is so 
important to express one's feelings when we are hurt or angry. If we fail to do 
so, after a time we bury more than hurt and anger; love and appreciation tend 
to be submerged as well. We become silent, withdrawn, remote. In supress- 
ing negative feelings, we also disown positiveones, building a protective wall 
of indifference. Our partner is now experienced not as a source of pleasure 
but as a source of pain against which we protect ourselves by numbness. We 
"shut down," refuse to give our partner the pleasure of feeling visible and 
appreciated. But then where does our relationship go from there? It becomes 
a dead end., We all know that nothing gives us the experience of being loved 
as much as when we feel that we are a source of joy to our partner. There is 
very little nour- ishment in a dispassionate analysis of our "virtues," or in 
compliments so sweeping and general that they have no specific meaning or 
emotional charge. But the smile of pleasure on our partner's face when we 
enter the room, a glance of admiration aimed at something we have done, an 
expression of sexual desire or excite- ment, an irrterest in what we are 
thinking or feeling, a recognition of what we are thinking or feeling even 
when we have not expiated, a conveyed sense of joy from being in contact 


with us or simply from watching us--these are the means by which the 
experience of visibility and of being loved are created, are made real to us. 
And these are the means by which we create the experience for our partner. 
Fear of Excitement Can anything be more inspiring than to allow our partner 
to see the excitement that he or she stimulates 
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of the maimer of treating him- or herself, just as our manner of treating our 
partner is only a reflection of our manner of treating ourselves. If we cannot 
accept the excitement within ourselves, ff we do not feel free to show it, how 
can we hope to do better by the excitement i anyone else? One of my happiest 
memories of Patrecia is of the look on her face when she would come to 


collect me at the airport when I returned from a tdp--a look of eagerness, 
expectancy, and enchantment, as if some- thing wonderfttl were in the 
process of happening. It was a special look, more eloquent than words. 
Seeing that look, it was impossible not to feel visible, impossi- ble not to feel 
loved. She was not afraid to experience her excitement or show it. It was her 
greatest gift. And that energy joins with mile in the writing of this book. 


Interlude: An Experiment in Intimacy 


We have been discussing mutual self-disclosure and the art of 
communication, both of which are vital to the creation of that quality of 
intimacy between a man and a woman which romantic love requires. 
Intimacy per- tains to the sharing of the self on the deepest and most personal 
and private level--an "exchange of vulner- abilities," in the words of Masters 
and Johnson (1970). I should like to pause here to report on what I have 
called "an experiment in imimacy" that I some- times suggest in the course of 
my work with couples. Sometimes, when working with a man and woman 
who have become estranged from each other or whose relationship appears to 
have become lifeless atd mechanical, I will propose a certain "homework as- 
signment." They are asked to spend a day together, entirely alone. No books, 
no television, no telephone calls. If they have children they make 
arrangements for someone to take care of them. No distractions of any kind 
are allowed. They are committed to remaining in the same room with each 
other for twelve hours. They 
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what the other might say, neither will leave the room refusing to talk. And of 
course there must under no circumstances bc muy phys- ical violence. They 
can sit for several hours in total and absolute silence i they like, but they must 
remain together. Typically, in the first hour or two there is some stiffness, 
there is self-consciousness; there may be jok- ing or sparks of irritation. But 
almost always, ffter awhile, communication begins. Perhaps one partner talks 
about something that has angered him or her. Perhaps a quarrel develops. But 
then, within another hour or two, the situation begins to reverse itself; there is 
growing closeness, a new intimacy. Very often they make love. Afterward 
they are generally cheerful and, although it may be only three o'clock in the 


afternoon, one of them, out of nervousness, frequently proposes that the 
experiment has "worked" so it is all right now to go off to the movies or take 
a drive or visit friends or do something. But if they stay with their original 
commitment, which of course they are urged to do they soon move dow to a 
much deeper level of con® tact and intimacy than the earlier one, and the area 
of communication begins to expand. Often they share feelings they have 
never discussed before--talk of dreams and longings that they have never 
revealed before. They discover things in themselves and their partner that 
they have never realized before. They are free during this twelve-hour session 
to talk about any- thing, providing it is personal, as opposed to discus- sions 
of business, problems concerning the children's schoolwork, domestic details, 
and so forth. They must talk about themselves or each other or the 
relationship. Having placed themselves in a situation where all other sources 
of stimulation are absent, they have only their own selves and each other, and 
then they begin to learn the meaning of irrtimacy. There is almost always a 
gradual deepening of feeling, a deepening emotional involvement, an 
expanding experience of aliveness. More often than not the day ends happily. 
But 
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the realization that the relation- ship may no longer serve the needs of either 
and that they may not wish to remain together. This is not a failure of the 
experiment, but a success. It is a success because the waste of two lives in an 
empty marriage or relationship is a tragedy. When I first propose this 
experiment to couples I receive one of two reactions, generally speaking: 
antic- ipatory excitement---or anxiety. Either reaction is in- formative. If the 
thought of spending twelve hours in the presence of "only my mate" fills one 
with appre- hension, that is a fact worth knowing. I have found that for two 
people who love each other but who do not know how to make their rela- 
tionship work, or do not seem to know how to com- municate effectively, a 
twelve-hour session of this kind, participated in at least once a month, can 
produce the most radical changes in the quality of the relationship. One of the 
changes is the unexpected discovery of communication skills they did not 
eveii dream they could possess. If a human being is always on the run, 
always engaged in "doing something," he or she has little or no chance for 


self-encounter and self-exploration. We need times of stillness to enter into 
ourselves, to ex- perience who we are, to revitalize ourselves. The same thing 
is true of two people in a relationship. A relation- ship needs time, it needs 
leisure. A couple may run from the tennis court to the bridge table to the 
Saturday night dance at their club, and insist that they are truly sharing a life, 
and not notice that they spend no time encountering each oth- er. They are 
together, but they never meet. It is generally recognized that creativity 
requires leisure, an absence of rush, time for the mind and ima#nation to float 
and wander and roam, time for the individual to descend into the depths of 
his or her psyche, to be available to the barely audible signals rustling for 
attention. Long periods of time may pass in which nothing seems to be 
happening. But we know 
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be created if the mind is to leap out of its accustomed ruts, to part from the 
mechanical, the known, the familiar, the standard, end generate a leap into the 
new. Something very similar happens when a couple ere- ate a time and 
space for themselves without the dis- traction of any routine activities, so 
they can sit together, sometimes not talking, sometimes thinking aloud, 
permitting their thoughts and fantasies to lead them, slowly going deeper and 
deeper into who they are end what they feel end what they mean to each 
other. Hovering on the edges of the situation, there may be the risk of 
boredom; perhaps nothing will happen today; perhaps they will just sit, with 
seemingly endless time stretching out before them. The risk is necessary, just 
as it is necessary for one who creates. A person who schedules every moment 
of the day out of fear of ever being bored or having nothing to do is 
condemned to living on the surface of his or her mind, livirg supertieially, 
living mechanically, living off the known end the familiar, because the new 
resides in the depths end, for entry into the depths, time without activity is 
needed. Of course there is another risk involved: the risk of discovering 
things about each other, or about their own feelings, that they had been afraid 
to know. There are relationships that manage to survive only by virtue of 
what the couple have agreed not to talk about, never to discuss; for such 
couples intimacy and time spent alone together is a threat. In all unhappy 
relationships, where the couple choose to go on living together, there is a tacit 


agreement about that which is not to be dis- cussed, not to be mentioned, not 
to be faced or ac- knowledged---such as how the man or woman feels about 
the quality of their sex life, or about what one or the other does when away 
alone on trips, or about how one feels about some habit of the other, and so 
forth. Such relationships are characterized by a quality of emotional deadress. 
When a couple in such a relation- ship agrees to participate in the 
"experiment in intima- 
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often considerable apprehension that eye.thing will blow up in their faces 
because they will no longer be able to avoid discussing what they have accd 
not to discuss. And when they spend twelve hours together, often they do 
begin moving into the forbidden area, sometimes with surprising results. 
Contrary to their fears, the relationship is not de- stroyed, it is revitalized, 
often accompanied by needed changes in their respective behaviors. When 
couples who do not spend time together in this manner, or who refuse to do 
so, hear of another couple who does, they sometimes respond by saying, 
"Well, it's easy for them to do it because they find each other very 
interesting." But it is no less true to say that the people find each other 
interesting precisely because they spend time together in this manner: the 
method forbids them to live mechanically.* In my experience, the results are 
often far more powerful than those achieved through marriage coun- seling. I 
trust it is clear that the time span need not be twelve hours. Sometimes it can 
be longer, sometimes shorter. But here is what will not work: A man rushes 
home from the office, sits down opposite his wife in the living room, looks at 
his watch and says, "All right, we don't have to start dressing for the club for 
half an hour. Let's talk intimately. What do you want to say?" There is no 
aphrodisiac in the world so powerful and, in the end, so reliable, as authentic 
communica- tion that flows from the core of one being to the core of another. 
This, incidentally, is one of the reasons couples often find sex unusually 
exciting after a screaming fight. They have broken their mechanical pattern of 
relating. But there are other and better forms of intimacy than screaming 
fights. Fights have their uses, true enough, but as a steady diet or as an 
exclusive form of contact they do not provide much 


*For couples who have troubles in their relationship, I generally sug- gest 
that they agree to from four to six such aLl-day sessions, at intervals of once 
a month. 
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nourishment. We should not need the force of anger to break dowx our walls. 
We should master the art of shattering them ourselves, if we wish to 
participate in romantic love. Once, following a lecture in which I was 
discussing some of these issues, a couple came over to me, very enthusiastic 
about the talk, and proceeded to tell me how happily in love they were--- 
which was how they looked. Then the ma said to me, "But there's one thing 
that troubles me. How do you find the time for that intimacy?" I asked him 
what his profession was and he told me he was a lawyer. I said, "There's one 
thing that troubles me. Given how much in love you are with your wife, ad 
looking at you both it seems clear that you are, how do you Jnd the time to 
attend to your law practice?" He looked disoriented and , as if the question 
were one he could not even grasp. "The question is incomprehensible, isn't 
it?" I said to him. "I mean, you have to attend to your law practice, don't you? 
--that's important." Slowly a light began to dawn in his face. I went on, "Well, 
when artd if you decide that love really matters to you as much as your work, 
when sneeess in your relationship with this wom- an becomes as much an 
imperative as success in your career, yon won't ask: How does one find time? 
You'll know how one does it." I wish it were possible for me to claim that 
this last is a principle I have always understood. It isn't. When we are young 
we are so often reckless with life, reck- less with love. We imagine that we, 
and those we love, will live forever. If, at times, we are neglectful of love, fail 
to be sufficiently nourishing to our partner because we are involved in our 
work, or some other activity, we tell ourselves, "Later. rll take care of it 
later." Patrecia and I probably spent a good deal more time alone together 
than most couples, but still... I think of the times we could have been together 
and weren't, be- cause I was doing something else, and I try to remem- ber 
what it was that seemed so important at the time. It is not one of my happier 
memories. 
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our needs and wnts. It means to express confidence in the person's strengths 
and internal resources, and yet be available to offer help when it is asked for 
(and sometimes to recognize that it might be needed even when it is not being 
asked for). It is to create a context in which the person can experience that he 
or she matters, that the expression of thoughts and feelings will be welcomed, 
and yet to tmderstand that there are times when what our partner needs is 
silence and aloneness. To nurture is to caress and stroke, without making 
demands; to hold and protect; to allow tears and to offer comfort; to fetch a 
cup of tea or coffee un- asked. Without any implication of immaturity, there 
exists in each one of us the child we once were, and there are times when that 
child too needs nurturing. We need to be aware of the child in ourselves and 
in our partner. We need to be in good relationship with that child. To nurture 


someone we love is to nurture the child within that adult person, and to 
accept that child as a valid part of who that person is. To nurture is to love 
not only our partner's strength but also his or her fragility, not only that 
within our partner which is powerful but also that which is delicate. It is just 
this pattern of mutual caring and nurturing that we can observe between men 
and women who love each other and who know how to love. Out of the 
fullness of their own being comes their ability to nur- ture. Out of their 
sensitivity to their own needs, they are sensitive to the needs of their partner. 
Out of acceptance of the child in the self, comes acceptance of the child in the 
partner. It is easy enough to under- stand why for such persons love grows. 
And it is easy enough to understand why, in the absence of such 
understanding and such nurturing, love tends to diminish, dry up, and die. To 
be nurtured is to experience that I am cared for. Not to be nurtured is to be 
deprived of the experience that I am cared for. 
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I am thinking of a couple I know who are very much in love and very 
immature, the woman in partic- ular. Their relationship is tense and stormy, 
filled with passion, tears, separations, and reunions. There are many reasons 
for their conflict but one clearly has to do with the woman's inability to 
nurture. Not that she is callous or indifferent; not that she does not try. She 
cares and does try; she thinks she does "all the right things" and cannot 
understand why her man is unsatis- fied and unfulfilled. She "plays" at being 
nurturing, going through some of the motions as conscientiously as she can: 
See what a good girl 1 am? Now will you take care of me? The nurturing she 
offers is not organ- ic, it does not come from her core, and the man senses 
this, even if he cannot put his feelings into words. It does not come out of the 
spontaneous fullness of love or the spontaneous fullness of self. And it is 
subtly manipulative, although I doubt that the woman is aware of this, in the 
ordinary meaning of awareness. It sometimes happens that men and women 
who genuinely do love each other fail to be nurturing. In addition to what I 
have already said, the following considerations seem relevant. If we do not 
have a fairly solid level of self-esteem, it will not be all that real to us that 
what we do matters to another hmnan being, one way or the other; we will 


not feel that effective; we will not be aware of our ability to have an impact 
upon another persoumand consequently we can fail to know that we have the 
power to nurture the person we love. Or, even if we do know it, out of an 
accumulation of past hurts and resentments undealt with, we may be 
emotionally blocked with our partaer in ways that inhibit the flow of feeling 
and energy that nurturing entails. Or, after years of frustration, we may have 
disowned and repressed our own need and desire for nurturing and, in 
consequence, are out of touch with that need in our partner. For example, in 
my observa- tion and experience, men and women who are insensi- tive to 
moments when their partner needs to be held and stroked are often oblivious 
to their own needs to 
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the reasons why a man and woman may fail to nuture each other, there is no 
way for love not to suffer. Returning to the "good girl" of the preceding story, 
for example, it is not that she is too "selfish." Far from it. It is that her self is 
too undeveloped, too immature. There are, after all, limits to how nurturing a 
child can be. Indeed, if she were to try to be "unselfish," the problem would 
only be compounded. Her man would have reason to feel still more 
resentment. We do not want to be nurtured as ar act of sdf-sacrifice. We want 
to feel that our partner is selfishly invested in the act of nurturing. The 
woman's problem is not that she is "selfish" but that her selfishness does not 
include and embrace her partner, which is precisely what does happen in 
mature love. The concept of selfishness is so central to mature, romantic love 
that we shall take a moment to clarify it further. 


Love and Selfishness Of all the nonsense written about love, none is more 
absurd than the notion that ideal love is selfless. What I love is the 
embodiment of my values in another person; properly understood, love is a 
profound act of selj-assertion. To love selfishly does not mean to be 
indifferent to the needs or interests of the partner. To say it once more: When 
we love, our concept of our self-interest expands to embrace the well-being 
of our partner. That is the great compliment of love: to declare to another 
human being that his or her happiness is of selfish im- portance to ourselves. 
It would hardly be a compliment to tell a person we love that his or her well- 


being and happiness are not of selfish interest to us. To love is to see myself 
in you and to wish to celebrate myself with you; this is hardly unselfish. Yet 
it is the very essence of love. 
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is not selfless. If I honor your integrity, it is not selfless. If I care about your 
thoughts and feelings, if I hold you in my arms, if I stroke and caress you, if I 
love you as I love my own life--it is not selfless. And when we who are in 
love have the wisdom to spend time together alone.., doing nothing as the 
word doing is ordinarily understood.., just being to- gether, just sharing our 
beings, sharing our thoughts, our feelings, our fantasies, our longings.., 
sharing the voyage into that self, using each other to go deeper and deeper 
into that self, using each other as a guide, a facilitator, a mirror, a sounding 
board for the explora- tion of the self.., making of love a pathway to self- 
discovery, making of love a vehicle for personal growth, making of love a 
doorway to personal evolu- tion-is this not the noblest and most exalted 
expres- sion of intelligent selfishness? To love selflessly is a contradiction in 
terms. To help us understand this, let us ask ourselves whether we want our 
lover to caress us unselfishly, with no personal gratification in the doing, or 
do we want our lover to caress us because it is a joy and a pleasure for him or 
her to do so? And let us ask ourselves whether we want our partner to spend 
time with us, alone together, and to experience the doing as an act ol sell- 
sacrifice? Or do we want our partner to experience such time as glory? And ff 
it is glory that we want our partner to feel, ff we want our partner to 
experience joy in our presence, excitement in our be- ing, ardor, passion, 
fascination, delight, then let us stop talking of "selfless love" as a noble ideal. 
Even in the most intimate and loving of relation- ships, we need to be aware 
of and to respect our own needs and wants. Not that compromise and 
accommo- dation have no place in a love relationship; obviously they have. 
But ff too often I ignore or sacrifice my own needs and wants in order to 
please or satisfy you, I commit a crime against both of us: against myself, 
because of the treason I commit to my own values--. 
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you to be the collector of my sacrificial offerings I am allowing you to 
become someone I will resent. Love is hardly served by such a policy. If we 
see a person who professes to love but does not understand the art of 
nourishing, as discussed above, that person's problem is one not of 
"selfishness" but of immaturity. It is not self-sacrifice that romantic love 
requires, but a grown-up's understanding of selfishness. 


Sex as an Expression o[ Love Sometimes, when we think about the 
challenges of romantic love, think about all the hurdles that have to be met 
and crossed, it is difficult not to feel sadness-- sadness for every couple who 
has ever fallen in love, and then helplessly watched while love slipped away 
and they did not know how to stop it, did not know what had happened or 
why. Sometimes it is easy enough to see where people are being irresponsible 
or willfully and perversely uncort- sdous or petulantly childish, and then, 
perhaps, we do not feel a great deal of sympathy. But when the causes of 
love's disintegration are subtler, less trans- parent, and the couple's 
bewilderment more authentic, then we can hardly help but feel the pain of all 
those who struggle in the dark to create a life for them- selves. I am thinking 
of those who grew up alienated from their own sexuality, those who 
experience their sexual responses, fantasies, and behavior as something dis- 
quietingly foreign, not an organic and natural expres- sion of the self. For 
them love can be very difficult because their desires do not follow the 
pathway of their admiration, do not follow the pathway of their professed 
values, but take their orders from a differertt source, a self that has never 
matured. We recognize, of course, that sex and love, though related, are 
obviously different. We recognize that 
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necessarily entail love. We rec ognize that gratifying sexual experiences can 
occur without great love. That is not the point. We recognize also that the 
greatest and most intense sexual experio cnccs occur in the context of love, 
occur as an expres- sion of love. What is the torment, then, of those who 
claim that when they feel love they do not necessarily feel ardent desire, or 
who claim that their best sexual experiences take place when 
"unencumbered" by love? These are the sexually self-alienated men and 


women whose love lives are inevitably unsatisfying. Sometimes their 
"solution" is to declare with casual indifference that they are not really 
interested in love, that it "gets in the way." We need to remember that sexual 
self-alienation, like every form of self-alienation, is a state of mind. By this I 
mean that, in fact, our sexual responses are always an expression of the sel, 
always an expression of who we are, but that is not necessarily how we 
experience them. It is generally recognized that antisexual messages absorbed 
in childhood from parents and religious teachers encourage and exacerbate 
sexual self-aliena- tion. The tendency then is to view sex as the darker and 
least acceptable side of the self. But of course sexual self-alienation can have 
many roots. When we enjoy healthy self-esteem, when we feel love of ourself 
and in harmony with ourself, then sex is a natural and spontaneous expression 
of our feelings for our partner, for ourself, and for life. But when we are 
deeply insecure about our worth, when we live with the chronic sense of 
feeling threatened or doomed, sex can become a means of proving we are 
"bad," just as Mummy or Daddy said, of reassuring ourselves that we are not 
"bad," of controlling another human being and thus proving we are "safe," of 
reconnecting in uncon- scious fantasy with Mother or Father, and so forth. 
The bed is like a metaphysical arena in which we play out the basic drama of 
our existence. We know, for example, that a high proportion of persons who 
are 
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weight a relationship must carry. Only admiration can do that. Throughout 


the preceding discussion there is the dear implication that the two people in a 
love relation- ship admire each other. Urffortunately, this. is not al- ways the 
case. But what is the case is that, in the absence of admiration, it is 
extraordinarily difficult for romantic love to survive the stresses to which it 
inevi- tably is subject. The admiration between two people is the most 
powerful support system a relationship can have, the most powerful 
foundation. Consequently there is the greatest likelihood that the couple will 
be able to handle the pressures and weather the storms that inevi- tably are a 
part of life and, therefore, sooner or later part of every relationship. For many 
people it is frightening to ask, "Do I admire my partner?" It seems less 
frightening to ask, "Do I love my partner? Do I desire my partner? Do I have 
a pleasant time with my partner?" To ask, "Do I admire my partner?" is to 
risk discovering that I may be bound to him or her more through dependency 
than admiration, more through immaturity or fear or "con- venience" than 
genuine esteem. Whenever I raise the subject of admiration in the context of 
romantic love at a public lecture, it seems to me that I can almost literally see 
a ripple of apprehen- sion moving through various couples in the room. On 
the positive side, it must be stressed, there are couples who visibly beam with 
pleasure and pride when the subject is raised. What is odd is how 
unconscious many people keep themselves concerning the importance of this 
issue. They can talk for hours about the difficulties in their relationship and 
never think to raise this question. I remember once a woman came for a 
consultation because she was unhappy with her husband. She pro- fessed to 
be bewildered as to the reason. I asked her what kind of man her husband was 
and what she thought of him. She answered, "He is marvelous. He 
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morning. He is very kind, never criticizing, never complaining, never de- 
mandin He is thoughtful in every possible way. I've never been treated so 
well in my life. He is wonderful." I said, "But aside from that, aside from 
how he treats you, how do you see him as a human being?" She answered 
spontaneously, "He's terrible. A liar. A weakling. Right now hc's embezzling 
money from the firm where he works. I-Ie lives off his charm. I-Ic'su hc's a 
great big nothing!" When I gently inquired as to whether any of that could be 
relevant to her feelings of unhappiness, she looked as ff she were the s.udden 


recipient of a miraculously profound revelation. Any number of internal or 
external pressures may cause our love to falter, durirtg the long course of a 
relationship, on just about any of the virtues described in this chapter; 
admiration may sustain a relationship when this happens. Where admiration 
is lacking, we far less easily tolerate what we perceive to be our partner's 
defects. Besides providing support in the mid- dle of a storm, however, 
admiration is enriching in many ways. In receiving admiration we feel 
visible, appreciated, loved, and thus_ reinforced in our love for our partner. 
In experiencing and expressing admira- tion, we feel pride in our choice of 
mate, confirmed in our judgment, and strengthened in our feelings of love. 
Two lovers who profoundly admire each other know a form of delight that is 
a continuing source of fuel to romantic love. Which leads us back to the 
beginning of this chap- ter: the importance of self-esteem. When high-self- 
esteem people fall in love, admiration is most likely to be at the core of their 
relationship. They are most likely to admire and to be admired. Admiration 
does not figure prominently in relationships between people with low self- 
esteem. Indeed, in my experience the question of admiration is one they 
generally prefer not to hear raised. Small wonder that when a man and 
woman admire 
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grow. Small wonder that when they don't, love tends to die. 


The Courage to Love When people discuss the challenges and dilfculties of 
romantic love there is an issue they rarely mention: Romantic love can be 
terrifying. When we fall in love we experience another human being as 
enormously important to us, enormously im- portant to our personal 
happiness. We allow that per- son to enter the private world within us, which, 
per- haps, no one else has ever entered or even known about. So there is a 
surrender, not a surrender to the other person so much as to our feeling Jor 
the other person. Without that surrender love is aborted at the outset. In 
allowing another human being to become so vital- ly important to us, what is 
the problem? What is the obstacle? Very simply, it lies in the possibility of 
loss. It lies in the possibility of the other person's not loving us in return. Or 
falling out of love with us. Or dying. In my Intensive on Sel-Esteera and 


Romantic Rela- tionships, I ask students to break up into small groups, with 
men atd women separated, and to explore their feelings about needing the 
opposite sex. It is very common for participants to get in touch with feelings 
not only of fear but also of anger, of resentment: Need creates a vulnerability 
that can be frightening--and enraging. In my experience a great deal of the so- 
called war of the sexes is a result of a fear of rejection, abandon- ment, or 
loss. Often men and women experience great resistarrce to owning how much 
they need each other, how important the opposite sex is for the enjoyment of 
life and the fulfillment of their own masculine or femi- nine potentialities. 
Often there is almost hatred of the fact that we need the opposite sex as much 
as we do. 
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great many of the foolish things women say about men and men say about 
wom- en in moments of hurt, suspiciousness, or anger are merely the product 
and reflection of past painful expe- riences of rejection or abandonment. 
There is a ten- dency not to own the fear, not to face it honestly, not to 
recognize it for what it is, but to rationalize it, to justify it in terms of 
sweeping gcncraiizations about "men" or "women," to avoid confronting the 
anxiety and hurt that is at the real root of such talk. Since most people have 
already experienced painful feelings of rejection in childhood they arc, in 
effect, "primed" for catastrophe, "primed" for tragedy when, as adults, they 
fall in love. They "know" that love means pain, hurt, nonacceptance, loss. In 
addition to childhood experiences they may have been emotionally bruised or 
battered in earlier love affairs. So they "know" that love means torment. 
Earlier I spoke about the importance of communica- tion. But this fear is 
itself a massive barrier to commu- nication. When a couple in love quarrel it 
is very common to see each of them "shut down," disconnect from the depth 
of their feelings for each other, discon- nect from the depth of their love, so 
as to protect themselves in case things don't work out. They become 
impersonal, remote, even hostile. They are afraid but they do not 
acknowledge that they are afraid; instead, they throw up defenses, throw up 
barriers. They do not remain open and vulnerable. Itt consequence, com- 
munication is blocked, sabotaged. When they talk they rarely express what 
they are actually feeling. Their communications are a distortion because their 


deepest feelings are forbidden expression. This is why the reso- lution of 
conflicts can be so diticult. They do not talk to each other from their core; 
they talk from behind their masks. Many men carry within them conscious or 
uncon- scious feelings of hostility toward women and many women carry 
within them conscious or unconscious 
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inadequate autonomy, in an underdeveloped personal identity, and not in the 
nature of love. Sometimes I have had a man or woma speak of love as a 
threat to their work. To surrender to love, they say, is to undermine their total 
commitment to their careers. As a man who has been achievement- oriented 


all hs life and who knows rather a lot about what it mcars to love his work, I 
have never for a moment believed this argumcnL I am convinced it is a 
rationalization for fear of intimacy. Sometimes there is the additional fear that 
the lover will not respect their work needs and that out of fear of displeasing 
the lover they will no longer give work its duc. 3ais is very much like the 
problem of the person who speaks about loss of self. It is a problem of 
inadequate self-assertion, inadequate autonomy. It is a problem of inadequate 
maturity. Of course, if a person has this problem and does not know how to 
resolve it, it is better that he or she face that fact consciously and not attempt 
intimate relationships. But this is rarely what such persons choose to do. 
They want love, they want relatiortships, they want marriage, but they do not 
want that which is logically entailed by a serious commitment: They do not 
want the obligation to carry their own weight, they do not want to be there, in 
the relationship, except at unpredictable moments, and they want their partner 
to accept that, to absorb it uncomplainingly, and to sup- port the pretense that 
they have a romance. What they want, then, is a contradiction: to be in love 
and yet not to be in love. But even if we have made none of these mistakes, 
even if we have not suffered from rejection in child- hood or in past love 
affairs, even if we do not ap- proach love with any of the fears or misgivings 
I have described, there is still one ultimate threat that must be acknowledged: 
the loss of our loved one through death. As a possibility, this is, after all, in 
the very nature of our existence. Someone has to die first. And we cannot 
know wher.. We do not have to torment 
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ourselves with this realization, but wc can hardly avoid the knowledge that 
the issue exists. And even i wc have the wisdom to accept it serenely, still wc 
must face it first, acknowledge it, look at it. And for this, clarity is needed, 
honesty is need---courage is needed. When. dnring, ry agon.wiaLs death_I 
fou" ffd-myself falling in love with another wom_an,_Lthe tth-tl batlmes 
f_etrul_y.indescdbable. I was forego con-- t- deepest ve, th'-aost fear- __son.c 
aspect of r_e.. I haxe L poken earlier about the art of accepting one's feelings, 
the art of not fighting reality, of flowing with one's experience. There is never 
a time when our ..Ir.-,,arj of )hi._ principle js m_ore e ._th, v.,__-_, mn.t deal 


with_ ne through death. M, grievin is _nec- -"--ry if e__ofganism_ to,recover, 
if emoti6nal weT[- geing is ever again to be possible. But it is a process 
terrible beyond words. It is not simply a matter of allowing pain to be felt. It 
is a matter of being willilg to experience everything, of accepting without 
censorship and without self-re- proach all the feelings, thoughts, fantasies 
that arise to torment one at such times. To make the full reality of the 
situation clear I need to say something about what life was like the year 
following Patrecia's death. On some days, or during some moments or hours, 
I would feel the horror of the accident and the loss rising within me and I 
would feel my body involuntarily tensing against the agony and I would tell 
myself, "Breathe.. Dor't firht. Accept." Sometimes I would feel myself 
assailed by guilt and self-reproach and I would not attempt to argue that this 
was irrational. I would tell myself, "Fine. Today is your day to feel guilty. 
Accept this, too." On some mornings I would awaken feeling unaccountably 
euphoric and then, minutes or hours later, the euphoria would tur into tears 
and then into animal wails; there was nothing to be done but accept all of it, 
not to fight but to allow, to permit 
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it nccdcd to do, to cxpcrio ence whatever it nccdcd to experience. Somcthnes, 
at unpredictabic moments, there wcrc violent sexual feel- ings--then volcnt 
rage--then, at other thnes, a dcvaso rating sense of powerlessness. There wcrc 
days when I would find myself recalling evc bit of Patrecia's be- havior that 
had cvcr bothered me, as if by focusing on real or hnagincd faults I could 
thereby minimize the magnitude of the loss. I tried not to fight, I tried not to 
change or correct anything. I simply allowed, watched, and waited. Worst of 
all, perhaps, wcrc the times when everything inside mc seemed to bc 
disintegrating, as if the entire structure of my mind and body were crum- 
bling and I was falling endlessly through space. I could hear every cell in my 
body screaming Patrecia's name. Of course there were times when I did fight 
against feeling what I was feeling, times when I did resist, times when it all 
became too much and my whole body contracted into one immense "No!" 
Then the challenge became to accept the resistance, to allow the fighting and 
the denial, to experience thatuand to wait. It was an act of trust, trust in the 
organism's powers of self-repair, trust that if I did my best not to disown my 


experience and to own my moments of disowning when they did occur, 
eventually a healing integration would happen. This is what has happened-- 
and what continues to happen. But, in the throes of all this, to open myself to 
another woman, to allow another human being to mat- ter, to matter all the 
way down, to matter without reservation or restraint, meant, in principle, to 
make myself once again vulnerable to this kind of agony, at some unknown 
point in the future, to the possibility of it. It was in this manner that I had to 
confront the worst terror of romantic love.* I have been very fortunate. The 
woman with whom I have fallen in love encourages me to speak about and 


*Sometimes something of this terror is experienced wlen a person falls in 
love again, not ater a death but ater an excruciatingly painful divorce. The 
pinciple---and the problem--re the same. 
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of anxiety about falling in love again but also all the feelings I experience 
relative to Patrccia. I have never had to hide or conceal any- thing. What are 
we to do when and if we feel the terror I am describing? We own it. We 
express it. We talk about it. We do not pretend it does not exist. It is not the 
fear of loss that destroys us. It is denying the fear. If we own it, if we express 
it, we discover that gradually it disappears. And even when it is still present it 
does not manipulate us into behaving in ways that sabotage love. But if we 
make ourselves unconscious of it, if we deny it, then we become its unwitting 
pawn and we find ourselves mysteriously withdrawing from our partner or 
become inappropri- ately critical or wondering if we do not perhaps long for 
our freedom, or practicing some other maneuver that will subvert our 
happiness. Unconsciousness is alwav. the. nrnv--nd ,Scousn---esff-iS ,lffny’ 
the ,olution. Th solution is a.yar.ene. acce_nt an ee expression_. I said at the 
start that I see romantic love as one of the great challenges and one of the 
great adventures of our existence. It requires much of us. It demands a high 
level of personal evolution. And it is pitiless--like the law of gravity. If we 
are not ready, we fall. If we are not ready, we fail. But even if we fulfill the 
requirements of love, we wonder whether or not it will last forever. We 
wonder whether or not it will or should lead to marriage. We ask ourselves: 
What is the purpose of marriage? We wonder if, even if we love our marriage 


partner, we will ever love or desire anyone else. Everywhere we look we see 
that life changes and evolves; we wonder if romantic love can be an 
exception. Let us turn to these and other questions. Marriage, Divorce, and 
the Question o[ Forever When two people wish to commit themselves to each 
other, to share their lives, to share their joys and their 
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wish to make a statement to the world around them about the nature of their 
rela- tionship, to give it sodal objectivity, they look to the form or structure of 
a marriage agreement as a means through which to express, solemnize, and 
objectify their choice. The institution of marriage, certainly as it exists today, 
is a response to our desire for, and perhaps need of, structure. This does not 
mean that every couple who fall il love automatically think of marriage; 
many do not. More and more couples currently are choosing to live together 
without marriage in the legal sense. But ff and when they do choose to marry, 
I think their motive is best understood in terms of a very human, very natural 
longing for structure. We cart acknowledge the legal and financial consid- 
erations that often make marriage desirable, considera- tions having to do 
with the protection of children, questions of inheritance, and so forth. These 
practical considerations can obviously be important. But I do not believe they 
represent, for most people, the essence of marriage or the ultimate grounds 
for its existence. The desire for structure is hardly irrational. R is only 
irrational to imagine that structure per se will solve all the problems of human 
relationships. Clearly, it doesn't. |Xleither religion nor the state created 
marriage. They merely arrogated to themselves the right to sanction or bless 
or otherwise control a relationship that developed out of the choices and 
needs of individual men and women. This point needs to be stressed because 
some- times resentment of religious or political involvement in the marriage 
agreement turns into resentment against marriage itself. Yet the two issues 
are entirely sepa- rate. The essence of marriage--especially in the sense we 
are concerned with here---is not legal but psychologi- cal. There are people 
who live together without legal sanction and yet who are more truly married, 
psycho- 
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participated in a for- real wedding ceremony. The essential issue is one of 
commitment. This means, first of all, the acceptance, without resistance or 
denial, of the importance of the other person to our life. It means that we 
experience our partner as essential to our happiness and are at peace with this 
fact. But it means more than that: it means that our experience of self-interest 
has expanded to include the interests of the perso we love, so that the 
happiness and well-being of our partner becomes a matter of our personal, 
selfish concern. Without any derdal or loss of individuality, there is the sense 
of being a unit, especially in regard to the rest of the world. There is the sense 
of an alliance: Whoever harms my partner harms me. And more: the 
protection and preservation of the relationship exists on my high- est level of 
priorities, which means that I do not knowingly or deliberately act so as to 
jeopardize our relationship; profoundly respecting the needs of the 
relationship, I try to be rponsive to those needs to the best of my ability. It is 
easy enough to see that if this is the meaning of commitment, most marriages 
exist with far less than a full measure of commitment on the part of those i- 
volved. Sometimes a couple will ask, "But why bother with all that? Isn't it 
enough that we love each other? Why marry? Especially since we don't plan 
to have chil- dren." Marriage is not an obligation; it is a choice. No one can 
reasorably say that two people "should" get married. There is no rule about it. 
If a couple wish to live together without the formal commitment of mar- 
dage, there are no grounds for urging them to change their policy. Marriage is 
too difficult and hazardous an undertaking to be entered into without total, 
unre- served enthusiasm. At the same time, it is hard to escape the 
impression--which some recent studies seem to support--that antipathy to 
marriage is linked 
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together in marriage, thoronghly frustrated and miserable, for fifty years. 
Morever, it would be an error to assume that serial marriage is becoming 
more and more the norm only because of people's immaturity, only because 
most people do not know how to function effectively in a love relationship or 
to choose a parmer wisely in the first place. Important as this consideration is, 
it is only one of the reasons marriages end. We have to recognize that chage 
and growth are of the very essence of Ilfe. Two human beings, each pursuing 
separate paths of development, can encounter each other at a point in time 
where their wan and needs are congruent and can share their journey over a 
period of years with great joy and nourishment for both. But a time ca come 
when their paths diverge, where urgent needs and values impel them in 
diterent directions, and it can become necessary to say good- bye. This is 
painful, undeniably; we want to cling, we want to hang on, we sometimes 
passionately resist the forces within ourselves that urge us into new and 
unfamiliar situations. I am thinking of a romance I witnessed between a 
twenty-two-year-old woman and a forty-one-year-old man. He had recently 
come out of an unhappy mar- riage, she out of a highly frustrating 
relationship with a very immature youth. Looking at the older man, she saw a 
maturity she had never experienced in a man, combined with an excitement 
for llfe that seemed to match her own; looking at her, he saw in her eyes an 


appreciation of his excitement and a radiant excite- ment of her ow that he 
had not experienced with his wife. They fell in love; for awhile they were 
ecstat- ically happy together. Time passed and frictions slowly and subtly 
developed between them. She wanted to he free, to play, to experimentnin a 
word, to be young; he wated the stability of a firm commitment.. Gradu- ally 
they saw how different were their respective stages of development and, 
consequently, many of their wants 
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compelled to say good-bye. But was their relationship a failure? I do not 
think they would say so. Each one of them gave the other somc thing 
beautiful, something nourishing and memorable. Sometimes couples choose 
to place the preservation of the relationship above other growth or 
developmen-, tal needs and to repress the impulse to move along new 
pathways. The security and value of what they have takes precedence over 
the possibility of what they might become. This is a choice. We take what we 
want--and we pay for it. Sometimes romantic love survives this choice; 
sometimes it doesn't. 


Interlude: Process Versus Structure It is very common these days to hear such 
assertions as "Monogamy doesn't work." Or "Marriage doesn't work." There 
is a sense, of course, in which these statements are true. There is another 
sense, however, in which they are totally misleading. The fact is non- 
monogamy doesn't work, either, and neither does non- marriage. For most 
people nothing works. There is certainly no evidence to suggest that being 
unmarried makes most people happier than being mar- tied. The reverse is 
true. And there is no evidence to suggest that being nonmonogamous makes 
people hap- pier that being monogamous. Every choice creates its own 
problems and generates its own difficulties. When I am asked, do I believe in 
monogamy (more precisely, in sexual exclusivity) or do I believe in marriage, 
I cannot answer the question as stated. I neither believe nor disbelieve. There 
is an inaccurate presupposition in the question. The implication of the 
question is that one structural arrangement between people is inherently 
superior to another, regardless of who the people are, regardless of their 
psychology, regardless of how they conduct them- selves, regardless of how 


they deal with their partner. I call this the "structure approach" to human 
relation- ships. In contrast, I am a proponent of the "process 
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this: The structure ap- proach puts its primary emphasis on the orm that a 
relationship takes; the process approach puts its pri- mary emphasis on what 
specifically happens between the people involved. When I speak of "the 
form" of the relationship I refer to such matters as whether or not two people 
live together, whether or not they are married, whether or not extramarital 
affairs are an agreed-on part of their understanding, and other mat- ters of this 
kind. When I speak of "process" I refer to the kinds of behavior that go on 
between them, the kind of issues discussed in this chapter. If, to take an 
extreme example, two couples choose to live together in a "four-person 
marriage," this is an issue of the Iorm of the relationship; it does not yet tell 
us how the four people will deal with one another, which is a question of 
process. It does not tell us, for example, whether they will own their feelings 
or deny them, whether they will express their wants or coaceal them, whether 
they will be interested in anyone else's context or only in their own, whether 
their dealings will be honest or manipulative, whether they will make one 
another feel visible or invisible, whether they will cre- ate an atmosphere of 
respect and dignity or hysteria and game playing. If the processes by which 
they deal with one another are rational, appropriate, grounded in respect for 
reality, they will discover soon enough whether or not a four-person marriage 
works for them. If their processes are not rational, not appropriate, not 
grounded in reality, nothing will work for them, neither a four-person 
marriage, nor a two-person marriage, nor casual affairs, nor celibacy. The 
point is that if a person does not know how to deal sensitively and 
intelligently with his or her lover, taking a second lover will probably not 
enhance wis- dom. It will merely expand the area of incompetence. And if a 
person does have the sensitivity and intelli- gence to deal with another human 
being in a love relationship, then he or she will know that there arc not 
absolute rules concerning such matters as sexual 
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issues are always a matter of the context, individual histofics, personal life- 
styles, developmental and emotional needs, and overall psy- chology of the 
persons involved. In matters such as sexual exclusivity, about which wc will 
talk more shortly, we cannot realistically wfite prescriptions that will fit the 
whole human race. Solu- tions must be custom-tailored to individuals, not ac- 
quired "off the rack." ' If the old-fashioned orthodoxy was that only sexual 
exclusivity between partners is moral, appropriate, psy- chologically healthy, 
then the new orthodoxy, in some quarters, is that only multiple sexual 
relationships are moral, appropriate, psychologically healthy. Once upon a 
time, if a couple came for marriage counseling because one party desired to 
have an outside affair, the consensus was that the problem belonged to the 
person desiring the outside affair; today it is often considered to be the 
problem of the party who objects. I do rtot believe that this is progress. Both 
views assume that someone must be guilty, that there is one fight pattern for 
everyone and that whoever is outside the pattern needs to be "fixed." 
Whatever choices we make, there will be conse,. quences. Of all proverbs_ I 
have ever heard, my favorite is a Spanish one which says, " "Take what you 
want,’ said God, ‘and pay for it.’ " Mature people project consequences in 
advance--and take responsibility for their actions. Sometimes, it is true, we 
cannot foresee all the consequences of an action; but if we choose to take it 
anyway, we need to be clear about our uncer- tainty and about the fact that 
consequences we may not like will follow. There are individuals who know 
how to make mar- dage and sexual exclusivity work for them. There are 
individuals (smaller in number) who know how to make nonmarriage and 
nonsexual exclusivity work for them. In both cases, they are a minority. I can 
think of couples who began their relationship on the promise of sexual 
exclusivity, then later chose 
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then later chose to reinstate it. I can think of couples who began their 
relationship on the premise of nonsexual exclusivity, then later felt the nd for 
it, then once more returned to their first choice. Sometimes such relationships 
survive; some- times they don't. """Take what you want,' said God, 'and pay 
for it." If I go by my own experience and the experience of colleagues with 
whom I have discussed the question, most couples or individuals who have 


experimented with sexually "open" relationships in their younger years are 
generally inclined, by the time they are in their forties or early fifties, to favor 
sexual exclusivity. This seems to be the conclusion of Nena O'Neill, in The 
Marriage Premise (1977), which was written some years after Ms. O'Neill 
coauthored the famous book, Open Marriage (1972). The reasons seem to 
involve the desire for a firm commitment, the stability and security that result 
from total dedication to one person and one relationship, plus, no doubt, a 
certain boredom or disenchantment with the pursuit of sexual variety for its 
own sake. There is the feeling that romantic love, in the context of an 
exclusive relation- ship, may in the end be the most exciting adventure there 
is. This is my own conviction. Sexual Exclusivity But within the context of 
marriage or, for that matter, of any romantic relationship where there is 
serious commitment, what of the question of sexual exclusivi- When we love 
passionately, I believe the desire for sexual exclusivity is entirely normal. 
When we love passionately, the act of sex is experienced by us as anything 
but "merely a physical act," because it is such a powerful vehicle for our 
expression of love. It is not only our bodies that meet in bed, it is our souls. 
In consequence, the thought of our partner sharing that 
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another person is painful. Cul- tures that take extramarital sex for granted are 
not cultures in which marriage is associated with intense passion. I do not 
wish to imply, let me say at the outset, that an extramarital affair, ff it 
happens, should or will necessarily lead to catastrophe for the primary rela- 
tionship. Not at all; I am simply observing that the desire for sexual 
exclusivity is thoroughly understand- able and is not a manifestation of 
neurosis or m6rely a remnant of "old-fashioned conditioning." At the same 
time, we are sexual beings and we do not cease to become sexual beings--- 
fortunately--when we fall in love. We do not become blind to the rest of the 
human race merely because we are in love, al- though it sometimes seems 
that way for awhile. We are not oblivious to the attractiveness of human 
beings other than our partner. Sometimes our awareness of that attractiveness 
generates desire. Whether or not we will choose to act on the desire is another 
question entirely, but that such a desire can arise, and almost certainly will 
from time to time, seems an obvious and inescapable fact of human 


psychology. Obviously, the more secure we are within ourselves, the stronger 
our self-esteem and the stronger our sense that we are loved and desired by 
our partner, the easier it is for such occasional desires in our partner to be 
accepted by us. We are not obliged to enjoy them, but neither are we inclined 
to catastrophize them. On the other hand, if we are insecure within ourselves, 
ff it never really felt plausible that anyone should love us, and ff we suffer 
doubts about the depth of our part- her's love and desire for us, then any 
sexual response of our partner toward another person almost inevitably 
generates anxiety ff not panic. We live waiting for the ax to fall. Assessing 
the matter realistically, it seems clear that long-term sexually exclusive 
relationships are far more likely to happen in the second half of life than the 
first. When people fall passionately in love in their 


TH CHLLNCES ol IOMTIC LOV forties, they are not so lkely to be still 
sexually experienced; there is a better chance that much of their sexual 
curiosity has been satisfied; and they are more likely to be interested in and 
psychologically motivated to preserving a sexually exclusive, or at least preo 
dominantly sexually exclusive, relationship. When people fall in love and 
marry in their twenties, the Ikelihood of their preserving that relationship, 
with or without sexual exclusivity, across a letime, is very remote, as we have 
already noted. In our twenties we are very unlikely to be suciently developed 
to be able to make a lifelong commitment. And even i our choice of partner is 
appropriate at the time, even i it is a wise, intelligent, and mature choice, the 
normal process of change, growth, and evolution may generate der- et desires 
and needs in later years. To make this_ point clear, consider that i our normal 
life expectancy were a thousand years, no one would imagine that a couple 
marrying in their twenties were marrying "for life." It would be recognized 
that their commitment was a commitment to share part of a journey, not its 
entirety. And i our life expectancy were five hundred years7 A hundred 
years7 Where is the line to be drawn7 None of the foregoing is intended to 
deny that there are people who marry in their twenties or thirties and do 
remain together, happily together and with sexual exclusivity, for as long as 
both of them live. What needs to be challenged, however, is the assumption 
that any other pattera necessarily represents a fail- ure. Let us consider some 
of the reasons persons involved in an important primary relationship may 


sometimes find themselves drawn to outside sexual encounters. We are not 
discussing relationships in which there is neither serious love nor serious 
com- mitment. A common popular assumption--quite mistaken, as it 
happens--is that the basic reason for extramarital affairs is sexual frustration 
in the primary relationship. 
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case, it is far from being a universal explanation. Many persons engage in 
outside relationships with partners they perceive as less attr rive and less 
sexually exciting than their mate. What is involved, often, is a powerful 
desire for novelty and variety. Especially when people marry who have had 
little or no previous sexual experience, it is highly likely that in later years 
they will wonder what they might have missed, what else might be "out 
there" that they don't know about, and extramarital experimentation chn fol- 
low as a consequence. But at any age, and regardless of our past experl- ence, 
an outside affair is sometimes sought to relieve what we experience as the 
staleness of our existence, t.o relieve a generalized sense of tedium or 
boredom, or is sought as consolation for some frustration, not in our primary 
relationship, but in our work or career. All of these considerations may be 
subs_uld under the concept of the hunger for new s'tan, new levels of 
excitement. Yet we need to look more closely at this desire for novelty and 
variety, not because it is not often real and authentic, but because it is an 
explanation often used to cover a multitude of other motives. In other words, 
sometimes it is the explana- tion offered but is not a true explanation. It is 
unneces- sary, in this context, to attempt to list all the possible factors that 
might lead to an extramarital sexual en- counter other than a hunger for 
novelty, but listed below are some common motives worth recoguizing. 
Sometimes what is involved is the desire to assure ourselves that we are still 
attractive; the desire is for ego enhanment or ego gratification. Sometimes we 
wish to be with a person who does not know our history, has not seen our 
growth, is not familiar with our faults---who sees. us as a fresh per- son, as it 
were. Sometimes we feel hurt by our partner and an affair is a form of 
revenge or ego salvaging. Sometimes we are retaliating for a affair 
undertaken by our mate. 


THE CHALLENGES O1 ROMANTIC LOVE Sometimes we are involved 
with a partner whose own life scenario requires a mate who will be "unfaith- 
ful," who will "wrong" him or her, who will "betray" him or her, and we who 
have the affair may be totally unaware of having ben manipulated into it by 
the "wronged" ad "betrayed" partner. Sometimes extramarital affairs arise 
simply out of loneliness, as when circumstances cause partners to be 
separated from each other for some period of time. Sometimes we meet a new 
person of a kind who, in our earlier years, we felt we could not possly have, 
and now, when the opporttmity is presented, the temp- tation may be felt as 
irresistible. Sometimes we meet a new person who strikes chords within our 
being that have never been struck before; new doors are opened; new 
understandings and new gratifications are experienced. And we feel drawn to 
encounter this new person on every level--'meluding the sexual---even though 
the attachment may not be strong enough to motivate us to separate from our 
primary partner. My purpose is not to evaluate these motives as "good" or 
"bad," but simply to draw attention to them and to the fact that they should 
not be obscured beneath clich6s about the "desire for novelty." One thing 
seems Clear: It is an error to assume that if two people "really" love each 
other it is impossible for either of them to have an affair--or to desire one--- 
with anyone else. Some people are far more com[ortable with sexual 
exclusivity than others. Some people, no matter how much they love, would 
probably experience several decades of sexual exclusivity as more or less 
impossi- ble for them. We do not understand all the reasons fo these 
differences in psychology. What is certain, how- ever, is that neither moral 
applause nor moral con- detonation nor swift and easy universal prescriptions 
are of any value whatever. We might wish that such problems did not arise in 
the course of our marriage. We might hope that they 
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they may not. But if they do, wisdom asks that we do not catastrophize, do 
not conclude that the only possible meaning is that love is gone, do not 
conclude that our relationship is now unavoidably doomed. I can think of 
cases in which an extramarital affair seems to have strengthened the primary 


relationship. I cart also think of cases in which it seems to have destroyed it. 
One has to look at each situation in its own terms, in its own context. I do not 
think anyone can reasonably argue against the fact that extramarital affairs 
threaten a primary relationship. When we open a door and walk through it, 
we cannot know for certain what lies beyond. Let us not ignore the obvious: 
When our partner has affairs with other people, we usually feel hurt, and too 
great art accumulation of pain can cause love to die. This does not mean that 
the couple necessarily separate; they may continue, but on different terms; the 
charac- ter of the relationship has changed; their new accom- modation may 
still include love, but they may no longer wish to characterize it as romantic 
love. The fire is gone. And yet... I am thinking of a couple who had the 
wisdom to see very clearly that the involvement of one of them in an 
extramarital affair pointed to some unresolved problems in their relationship. 
They saw that that was the time not to surrender to fear but to summon their 
courage and their wisdom, to fight for the relationship, not to abandon it. 
They saw that their most imperative need was to understand why the affair 
happened. They succeeded, and their relationship was reborn and revitalized. 
If our parmer sleeps with someone else it is under- standable that we may feel 
hurt or angry. Perhaps we feel frightened; perhaps we feel threatened. But 
what- ever we may feel, we need to understand that no good purpose is 
achieved by attempting to hold and control our partner by means of guilt, by 
means of reproaches. The impuls.e to attack, to lash out, may feel very 
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of romantic love is our purpose, we need to recognize that this is not a strate- 
gy that heals, it is a strategy that alienates. Neither is it a healing strategy to 
pretend an indifference we do not experience. What is needed is not lies, but 
undcrstando ing and an honest effort at communication. Some couples accept 
the fact that outside affairs can happen, and agree, in principle, to accept 
them, pro- viding there is full disclosure. Other couples express a preference 
for discretion and silence; they agree, in principle, to accept such affairs, but 
ask not to be told about them. Both policies have their hazards. Whatever 
choice and decisions a couple makes vail have consequences. Sometimes a 
couple will begir with one policy, realize it does not work for them and 
change to another.. All one can say, both to those couples who are inclined to 


sexual exclusivity and to those who are not, is, "Be as honest with each other 
as you can be about your feelings, preferences, and ac- tions. Don't lie to 
yourself. Don't lie to your partner. And you'll discover what works for you 
and what doesn't work for you." In any event, I am personally convinced that 
a con® finuing practice of deception can poison the best of relationships. Lies 
are unavoidably alienating. Lies create walls, barriers.* What sccms to be 
changing today, and changing for the good, is an increasing unwillingness on 
the part of people to live with lies in this area--an increasing impatience with 
a life of deception, and a greater desire for the whole issue to be brought into 
the open. It seems clear that fewer and fewer couples today are willing or 
able to dedicate themselves to sexual 


*The difficulty in writing about such a subject Is that almost anything one 
says can be misinterpreted. For example, I have just stressed the desirability 
of honesty. But there are men and women who, when they bare extramarital 
affairs, run home to tell their spouse in intimate detail what they have done, 
blow by blow, caress by caress, as if their spouse were a "Mummy" or 
"Daddy" whose blessing they were seeking. When challenged, they might 
very well insist that they are mrely pra tieing the virtue of honesty. 
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lifetime. Men and women will need the wisdom, early in their relationship, to 
face this issue squarely, to formulate a policy for dealing with it that each can 
live with. Ideally, they will formulate a policy beJore the issue arises. One 
cautionary observation seems appropriate at this point. A possible pitfall in 
extramarital relation- ships, which I have seer again and again, is that they 
make marriages bearable. Hence they may keep the men and women 
involved from confronting the pain and frustrations in their primary 
relationship; their affairs are not a solutior but an anodyne, a pain-killer. So 
for those who are tempted by extramarital affairs, it can be very important to 
ask: How do I imagine I would feel about my marriage if I were not to have 
extramarital affairs? ' It is easy enough to declare, dogmatically, that sex- ual 
exclusivity is the only workable life-style for every- one, or to declare, 
equally dogmatically, that "open" sexual relationships are the only practical 
answer. Nei- ther assertion shows adequate respect for the subtleties and 


complexities of relationships or the profound dif- ferences that exist among 
people. There are no easy answers. 


Jealousy This is dearly the appropriate moment to consider the problem of 
jealousy and romantic love. The first thing we should understand about 
jealousy is that it is a word used to describe a variety of emotional states that 
are by no means identical. It is confusing when, for example, the same word 
is used to describe the simple pain we might feel at learning that our partner 
has slept with another person, the frenzied suspiciousness of a person who is 
constantly seeing signs of infidelity where none in fact exist, and the anxiety- 
ridden possessiveness of a person who cannot bear for his or her partner to 
find value or pleasure in any other human being, male or female. 
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"jealousy" involves feelings of anxiety, feelings of being threatened, fanta- 
sies of'rejection or abandonment, and, very ofter, rage, in response to our 
partner's real or imagined interest in, or involvement with, another persor. 
There are those who say that iealousy, however understood, is irrational. This 
is not a view I share. Emotions are neither rational nor irrational. Human 
beings car be described as rational or irrational; thought processes can be 
described as rational or irra- tional; but emotions simply are. One might 
reasonably be tempted to call jealousy irrational in one context only: when it 
is experienced ir the absence of any objective provocation; when it has no 
basis in external reality. Even then, of course, if we are to speak literal- ly, 
what is irrational is not the feeling but the distorted thinking processes that 
give rise to it. Sometimes people feel jealous became they have deep self- 
doubts and insecurities and live with constant anticipations of rejection and 
abandonment. Sometimes they experience jealousy because they feel ignored 
or neglected by their partner and now see someone else receiving the very 
consideration they wanted them- selves. Sometimes jealousy arises, in a new 
relation- ship, because of painful experiences in past relation- ships involving 
the partner's involvements with other people. Sometimes iealousy arises 
because one person has disowned his or her own sexual interest in other 
people and proiected the problem onto the partner. Sometimes jealousy 
comes out of a generalized appre- hension that somehow happiness will be 


destroyed. Sometimes jealousy is ignited by the anxiety triggered by the 
direct knowledge that a partner is involved with another person. Obviously 
jealousy can be damaging to romantic love. What is needed to counter this 
danger is the art of managing jealousy when it arises. Typically, when people 
are jealous they respond with anger, accusations, tears, and character 
assassina- tion of their partner. All of this tends to provoke 
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counterattack on the part of the accused party. Screams, denials, lies, or ang 
silence take the place of authentic communication. When people feel jealous 
they very rarely own their feelings honestly. Suppose, for example, that a 
woman sees her husband flirting with another woman at a party. She is far 
more likely to become hostile, bitter, or accusing than to say to him, 
"Watching you, I felt a little anxious, I felt a little scared. I began having 
fantasies of your running off alld leaving me." Were she to speak to him in 
this manner she would be reaching out in trust; she would not suddenly be 
treat- ing him as an enemy. She would be taking responsibili- ty for her own 
feelings. She would have done her part to create a context in which they can 
talk about the event as friends. If her husband does nf)t feel attacked, he does 
not have to defend. He can listen, he can try to be truthful about his own 
feelings. If there is a prob- lem, it is one they can face together. Sometimes, 
when we honestly admit our feelings of jealousy, when wc move from talking 
about jcMousy to the deeper level of talking about anxiety, fantasies of 
abandonment, and so forth, our painful feelings be- come less intense or 
vanish altogether. Each partner needs to learn the art of leaving the surface 
and going to the root, to feelings of fear, of helplessness, perhaps to 
memories of past abandonment. If, in the example given above, the husband 
was attracted to the other woman, it is far kinder to acknowledge this 
truthfully. If he denies a fact which his wife perceives clearly, he only 
deepens her anxiety and feelings of distrust. Then, ilmvitably, her jealousy 
worsens. Many a wife has said to me, "It's not that my husband is sometimes 
turned on to other women that bothers me. I can handle that. It's the fact that 
he won't admit it, that he always lies about it. That drives mc crazy." One 
principle is certain here beyond any dispute: If we wish to minimize 
problems of jealousy in our part- ner, we must never give our partner grounds 


to doubt 


TIE CALLEIqES O] ROMANTIC LO our honest. d we mt never ore or reuse 
to de th our paner's pai flgs. We always need to go "deea" e jeousy. we feel 
jealous because our paner is sely terest- ed , or hang th, another person, pciple 
bem of ereme impoance. We need to go deep into the flg, deep into e roots of 
e pain and to eence tha to face it, to talk about i not to rema on e supeci level 
of lg about "jealousy." Such talk tends to lead nowh. I remember counseling a 
couple who had be ar- ng for my months about e husband's feefings of 
jealousy. 1 e debat were about whether it was or was not reasonable for h to 
fed jeous. en he learned to stop tang about jlousy d tefl her of s pa, of s fear of 
losg her, a door opened. She hed him for e , first time. She felt loved. She ac- 
knowlged her eravagantly fliafious behavior at paies d cheeffufly abdoned it. 
Le does not alys present us problems for wch there are easy solutions. Our 
paner may b come sously interested someone else; we do not ow how e sto | 
end, and ae and pn may be inevitable pa of what we have to go ough. It is ve 
dcdt ch situations to be hont about our feelin raer an simply to attack d conde. 
Of course, we a not obliged to cept ° e siation; at, too, a choice. No oe can tefl 
us what we must d acceptable or tolerable. How c there be 1 such matters? 
Sometime, when a parer se how much seg he or she is causing by havg an 
affair, he or she dides to ternate the affair; but sometimes not. Can we say 
that he or she "shodd" or "must" teinate e affair? I do not ow who is e 
position to me ch a stat ment. But what we fed jealousy e absence of y 
discernible provocation? at ff our paner has done noting e slightt bit 
objectionable and still we fl tom by paul suspicions? Of course it is ssible at 
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provocation, but of a kind too subtle for the conscious mind to register; at the 
same time, on the subconscious level, the signal has been received. But there 
is another possibility that I mcrtioncd carlio cr: Sometimes, when wc deny 
and disown our own sexual impulses, wc attribute them, through the reecho 
anism of projection, to our partner. So a person who is chronically jealous 
without apparent reason needs to ask: Am I interested in outside affairs? 
Sometimes jealousy is understood to mean a blow to one's self-esteem or 


sense of personal worth in re- sponse to someone's interest in, or involvement 
with, another person. By this definition--and it is not with- out validity--one 
could say that the more solid one's self-esteem, the less prone one is likely to 
be to jealousy. But this may prove to be an overly narrow interpre- tation of 
jealousy. What name shall we give to that pain which even the most serf- 
confident people exhibit --or sometimes exhibit--when the p,erson they love 
becomes sexually involved with someone else? Such pain can be felt without 
any diminishing of self- esteem. Let us not ignore an obvious fact: It is, in the 
nature of reality, possible for our partner to fall in love with someone else. It 
is a specious notion of maturity to insist that were this to happen, a highly 
evolved person would be above any feelings of loss. Feelings of loss are 
painful. We can accept them--we do not have to go crazy or become irrational 
but they are painful. That is reality. If either I or my partner feel jealousy-- 
whatever the reasons--and we share our feelings, honestly and openly, 
without trying to induce guilt, and if the other listens with respect and 
acceptance and responds with honesty, then we re doing our best to protect 
our relationship; romantic love may grow. If we deny and disown our true 
feelings, if we refuse to recognize our underlying anxiety and talk only ona 
superficial plane; if the other refuses to hear the cry of pain, refuses to 


m CS o orrc ov o resp it, or responds shontly, we c sab tang o relationsp; 
romtic love may e. Children and Romantic Love As we approach the 
conclusion of our discussion of e chaeges of romantic love, it seems in order 
to say a few words about e subject of edren d thor pact on a love rdatiomp. It 
is dear by now at e vision of romantic love at h emerg s work go 
considerably be- yond « e concept generly uphdd Weste culre. ile it has its 
roots e Western traction of dividualism d a ts-wofldly orientation, it rath a 
long step away om e ideal of a ve-covered cottage and the patter of little 
feetor, to speak more seriously, from e domfieated, "tame" version of 
romantic love on e one hand and the adolcent fasy version of romantic love 
on the other. Up to s pot I have said noting about e issue of eldren or e fmily. 
s is bause my pa focus has bn on the psychological dacs tween m d womb. 
But to iore e subject completely would surely to leave a gap our presentafiom 
It is te at children can a beautiful expression of love between two h bergs. It 
is also te that ° ey c be a saster. I focus more on e second possibifi than e first, 


it is bause we have all heard so much about e first. We have all heard so 
much about the atca- fions d rewds of raisg a fy. ose at- tions can be ve real. o 
c deny the joy of creag a new llfe and watcng it grow? But it is e oer side of e 
sto at now nee mo att- Let us be th e obsafion thaK as recent sdies reveal, 
many moers, ven a sond chance, would choose not to have edren. is is hdly 
sudsing. s fact maces my psychotherapeutie practice ve frequently. Of course 
once cdmn e 
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attached to them and love them. This does not alter the fact that, looking back 
over their life, many women fed, "From what I know today, I see that I could 
have had a very different lie and a more rewarding one had I chosen not to 
have children." Across the years I have asked many women, "Do you feel 
that having children has contributed positively to your marriage, to your 
relationship with your hus- band?" The majority of women responded that 
having children, while rewarding in many ways, was perceived by both them 
and their husbands as eonstitutirg an obstacle to preserving the romance in 
their marriage. The demands of parenthood are requently seen not as serving 
romantic love but as an obstacle that that love needs to overcome. And yet 
most women are raised with the view that they are to achieve their destiny 
through the role of wife and mother. They are educated to define them- selves 
solely in terms of their relationships---to a man and to children. In both cases, 
"femininity" is associ- ated with "service." And since it is normal to want to 
be feminine if one is a female, the mystique of mother- hood is a very easy 
trap to fall into---the "bait" is one's self-esteem. But an interesting paradox is 
generated: to be "fem- inine," by this definition, is to place jeopardy one's 
ability to function effectively in romantic love. To state the matter bluntly: 
The most important thing a woman has to learn in this context is that she has 
a right to exist. This is the core issue. She has a right to exist and she is 
responsible for her own life. She is a human being, not a breeding machine 
whose destiny is to serve others. In other words, women have to learn 
intelligent and honorable selfishness. There is nothing beautiful or noble 
about self-annihilation. If romantic love is to be served, to say nothing of 
indi- vidual happiness, this principle must be understood (whether or not one 
chooses to have children). A great many women, working with me in therapy, 
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struggled very hard to per- suade themselves that they had "a maternal 
instinct" order to feel that they were "truly feminine." Then they go on to 
acknowledge that after having had three or four children they have to 
confront the fact that the notion is absurd and has no basis in their own 
immedi- ate, honest experience. Let us remember that life consists of making 
choices. Each one of us has many more potentialities and many more 
impulses than we are ever going to be able to actualize. Even if there are 
eertai inherent impulses to become a mother, this does not mean that those 
impulses must be followed. For example, we all probably experience sexual 
attraction for a great many people across the course of our lifetime. We do 
not make love to them all. We discriminate. We choose. We evaluate our 
responses and our inclinations in the light of our log-term goals and interests- 
-or we should. So it is essential to ask ourselves: In the total context of what I 
want from my lie, how will children affect those goals? Am I prepared to 
give that which the proper raising of children requires? And, staying with this 
point a moment longer, if we are concerned with the suppressing of natural 
impulses, what about all the natural impulses to creativity, achievement, 
independence, that are commonly sup- pressed by women who elect to 
devote their lives to having children? Further, in considering the impact of 
childre on a man/woman relationship, consider this: Couples are able to take 
a great many risks, in the interests of advancing their growth and 
development, that are far more difficult whe they have children. For example, 
one can throw over a boring, unrewarding job and take a chance on some new 
venture more easily if no one is involved but two adult individuals who are 
quite capa- ble of taking care of themselves. But with children? The whole 
situation becomes different. How many great opportunities are passed by, 
how many chances are not taken, how much growth is stifled because a 
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to make a move that mght threaten the well-being of children? And if, 
because we have allowed too marry opportunities to pass us by, our lives feel 
more and more weighted, more and more colorless, it is foolish to imagine 


that romantic love will remain unaffected. Studies dearly indicate that 
contrary to the popular myth, children do not help a marriage but tend to 
make it harder for the marriage to proceed happily. The biggest problem 
confronting a couple who plan to have children is how they will preserve a 
romantic relationship in the context of assuming the role of mother and 
father. Studies reveal that friction between couples tends to increase with the 
birth of the first child and the relationship between the couple begins to 
improve when the last child leaves home. Another kind of problem is 
presented to romantic love when one member of a couple desires to have 
children and the other does not. Obviously this is an issue that is best 
resolved before marriage. A psycho- therapist friend of mine, when doing 
premarriage coun- seling, suggests that a couple planning to get married 
should fantasize where they see themselves being in five years, how they see 
their life, and then share their fantasies with each other. Sometimes they 
discover in this mariner that they have very different .goals, very different 
dreams. Care and thought must be given to negotiating those differences; 
otherwise it is almost inevitable that romantic love will be a casualty. It is not 
hard to understand why two people who love each other would want to share 
the adventure of creating a new human being. I am hardly arguing that no one 
should have children. My argument is against having children as a matter of 
routine, or blind social tradition, or out of a sense of duty, or out of the need 
to prove one's femininity or masculinity. My argument is against having 
children without awareness of the potential impact on romantic love. Let me 
simply say, in conclusion to this discussion, that those men and women are 
particularly to be 
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thoughtfully and responsibly to have children, know how to preserve the 
integrity of their love relationship against the demands of parent- hood. To 
accomplish this is no easy task. 


Preserving an Abstract Perspective The sustainSng of romantic love requires 
two attitudes or policies that superficially may appear contradictory. One is 
the ability to be in the present, to be in the moment. The other is the ability to 
hold an abstract perspective on one's life and not get lost in the con- cretes 


that may immediately confrorrt us. We realize that this is not a contradiction 
when we acknowledge that it is necessary both to see the trees and the forest. 
Sometimes couples fight; sometimes they feel alien- ated. Sometimes our 
partner may do something that hurts or exasperates us. Sometimes weor our 
partner --want passionately to be alone for awhile. None of this is unusual or 
abnormal. None of it is inherently a threat to romantic love. One of the 
characteristics of mature love is the ability to know that we can love our 
partner deeply and nonetheless know moments of feeling enraged, bored, 
alienated, and that the validity and value of our relationship is not to be 
judged by moment-to-moment, day-to-day, or even week-to-week 
fluctuations in feel- ing. There is a fundamental e,q,q., an equanimity born of 
the knowledge that 6 Have a history with our partner, we have a context, and 
we do not drop that context under the pressure of immediate vicissitudes. We 
remember. We retain the ability to see the whole picture. We do not reduce 
our partner to his or her last bit of behavior and define him or her solely by 
means of it. In contrast, one of the manifestations of immaturity is an 
inability to tolerate temporary discord, temporary frustration, temporary 
alienation, and to assume in the face of distressing conflicts or difficulties 
that the rela- 
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tionship is finished. Some couples seem to decide this several times a month. 
They have little or no staying power, little or no ability to see past the 
immediate moment, little or no ability to reach for a broader perspective on 
their immediate problems. So their life, and their love affair or marriage, 
hangs always on the edge of an abyss. This is not an environment in which 
love grows. It is an environment in which, sooner or later, love tends to wear 
out. We need the ability to remain in contact with the essence of our 
relationship in the face of temporary mishaps, conflicts, hurts, or 
estrangement. We need the ability to see the essence of our partner, past what 
our partner may be doing at this moment. We need not to step outside the 
moment but to see the essence of our relationship and our partner in the 
moment, even when the moment is not a happy one. Then, even our times of 
struggle can i the end strengthen love. I recall something beautiful once said 


to me by a man very much in love with his wife. "No matter how upset she 
sometimes gets with me--and believe me sometimes her eyes are really 
blazing--her face always shows that she loves me and that she knows it, even 
at that momem. I feel very good because the other day she said the same is 
true of me; she said my eyes always show that I love her, no matter what rise 
rm feeling." Clearly this is one of the secrets of self-rejuvenating 
relationships. 


The Final Challenge: The Longing for Permanence and the Inevitability of 
Change When men and women embark on a career in their twenties or early 
thirties that they intend to pursue across a lifetime, they rarely assume that the 
next forty or fifty years will be one smooth flight from triumph to triumph. If 
they have any maturity at all, they know 
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points, unexpected detours, unforeseeable problems and challenges, occa- 
sional crises, and days when they will wake up ir the morning wondering 
why they chose this particular ca- reer and whether they are really suited for 
it. But when men and women embark on that journey called marriage (or any 
serious relationship), they tend to do so with far less realistic appreciation of 
the challenges and vicissitudes that await them. The deci- sion to marry is, 
rationally, the decision to share a journey, to share an adventure, not to lock 
oneself away in some womblike, unchartging paradise. No such paradise 
exists. Love is a necessary condition for happiness in mar- rlage, but, as we 
have seen, it is far from being a sufficient condition for permanent happiness. 
The desire for permanence, especially when we are deeply happy, the desire 
to hold the moment forever, may be thoroughly understandable; but such an 
ar- rangement earmot be had. Not because love is im- permanent-love can be 
the most permanent thing in our fife---but because change and motion are the 
most natural things this universe. Someone said that every relationship needs 
to be redefined roughly every five years. It may be seven or eight years rather 
than five, but the principle is cor- rect. Just as a human being does not remain 
immutable, but evolves through stages of development, so do rela- tionships. 
And in each ease, different stages have their own challenges and their own 
distinctive gratifications. When a new relationship is forming there is the ex- 


citement and stimulation of novelty; there is also the anxiety of not knowing 
whether or not the relationship will grow and prevail. Later, with greater 
security and stability, there is some loss of the excitement and novelty; there 
is the serenity of problems solved, of understanding achieved, and the joy of 
discovering that harmony contains its own excitement. Sometimes, especially 
when problems that need to 
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relationship, there is a turning away from the present and a longing for the 
past, a yearning for what cannot possibly recur. A man dreams of the days 
when his wife was content just to love him, just to be there for him; why has 
she sud- denly decided that she wishes to resume her education? What has 
happened to the young girl he married? Instead of welcoming this process of 
growth, instead of seeing that he too must continue to grow, he fights the 
process, he resists, he makes himself the enemy of his wife's evolution. 
Whether he crushes her spirit and ambition and she gives in or whether he 
drives her away by his lack of respect for her needs, the love is destroyed, the 
marriage is destroyed. Sometimes a couple break up, not because their 
growth and development require it, as they may tell themselves, but because 
one of them fought and re- sisted the process of the other's evolution. One of 
them tried to freeze a moment that had already vanished. One of them lacked 
the flexibility artd inner security to allow the emerging change to happen, to 
flow with it, to learn what new possibilities might open for both of them. A 
man may have held the same job for fifteen years; suddenly or not so 
suddenly he is dissatisfied, he is bored, he feels unfulfilled he wants a new 
challenge. His wife is bewildered and frightened. What will hap- pen? Will 
they be as financially secure-as they were in the past? Why is he losing 
interest in their friends? Why has he taken to reading so much? Is he gong to 
become interested in other women next? She panics. When he tries to explain 
his feelings, she does not listen. She is terrified of losing what she has. And 
out of her terror she proceeds to lose it. A husband complains that his wife is 
scatterbrained, that she cannot even balance her checkbook. He loves her, he 
says, but how he wishes she were more mature! Something happens; through 
some mysterious process of growth he had not noticed, she becomes more re- 
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She asks itelligent questions. She decides to start a busi- ness of her own. I-Ie 
is devastated; what has happened to the wonderful little girl he was so happy 
with? She looks into his eyes and sees an enemy, the enemy of her self- 
realization. She wants his love, she wants their marriage, but she wants to be 
a human beirrg too. Shall she revert to being a little girl again--and hate her 
husband for the rest of her life? Shall she continue to fight for her own 
development--and drive her husband away? These are the kind of hard and 
painful choices that many a couple has to face. Every relationship has a 
system. And in a system when one part or component changes, the other parts 
and components must change alsomor else equilibrium is lost. If one partner 
grows and the other partner resists growth, disequilibrium arises, then a 
crisis-- then a resolution, or a divorce, or worse than a di- vorce: a long, slow 
process of disintegration made of dyitrg love, bewildered anguish, and hatred. 
If we have the self-cortfidenee and the wisdom to be the friend of our 
partner's growth, then that growth need not be a danger or a threat. But ff we 
set our- selves against it, we only invite tragedy. And by the same token, if 
we attempt to protect our relationship by aborting our own growth and 
evolution, again we invite tragedy. We deprive our self and our relationship 
of aliveness. Life is motion. Not to move forward is to move backward. Life 
remains life only so long as it ad- vances. If I am not evolving, I am 
decaying. If my relationship is not getting better, it is getting worse. If my 
partner and I are not growing together, we are dying together. But stillness is 
impossible. The moment can be lived, but it cannot be captured. We must be 
in the moment, feel it, experience it, then let go, then move onmto the next 
moment and the next adventure. And we cannot 
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advance what that will be. It is obvious that the attitude I am proposing re- 
quires self-esteem. Here again we can see the impor- tance of self-esteem to 
the success of romantic love. It is self-esteem that gives us the courage not to 
fight change, not to fight growth, not to fight the next moment of our 
existence. And the exercise o that courage in turn strengthens our sel]- 


esteern. Our greatest chance at permanence lies in our ability to handle 
change. Love has the greatest chance to endure when it does not fight the 
flow of life but learns to join with it. If my parmer and I feel that we are truly 
the friends of each other's growth, then that is one more bond between us, one 
more force to support and strengthen our love. If my partner and I feel that, 
out of fear or bewilderment, we make ourselves the enemy of each other's 
growth, then that is but a short step from feeling that each is the enemy of the 
other's sell. I am thinking of a woman I know who is afraid of any change in 
her and her husband's life that she does not initiate. When she was a child, her 
father aban doned her mother for another woman, and somewhere deep 
within her there is still abandonment anxiety. So when her husband, in his 
fifties, proposed certain changes in the direction of his career, she very subtly 
talked him out of it without ever opposirrg him direct- ly. She got her way. 
But I saw something within him die. Neither she nor her husband may ever 
recognize the chain of cause and effect, but in one form or another she will 
pay for her "victory." I wish that she could have owned her anxiety, talked 
about it openly and honestly, and at the same time been a better fa'iend to her 
husband's dreams. To understand and respect our longing for perma- nence, 
and at the same time to ally ourselves with the process of growth and 
inevitable change----this may be the ultimate challenge of romantic love. 


If we do have the sdom d coura to be the friend of our parsers dres and 
aspirations, then we have the ve best chance that our love w indd be 
"forever." 


Epilogue: A Final Word on Love 


I do not know if there has ever been a time in history when the word love has 
been used quite so promiscuously as it is at present. We are told constantly 
that we must "love" every- one. Leaders of movements declare that they 
"love" followers they have never met. Enthusiasts of personal- growth 
workshops and encounter-group weekends emerge from such experiences 
annotmcing that they "love" all people, everywhere. Just as a currency, 
through the process of becoming more and more inflated, has less and less 


purchasing power, so words, through an analogous process of irtflation, 
through being used less and less discriminate ly, are progressively emptied of 
meaning. It is possible to feel benevolence and goodwill to- ward human 
beings one does not know or does not [mow very well. It is not possible to 
feel love. Aristotle made this observation twenty-five hundred years ago and 
we still need to remember it. In forgetting it, all we accomplish is the 
destruction of the concept of love. Love by its very nature entails a process of 
selection, of discrimination. Love is our response to that which represents our 
highest values. Love is a response to distinctive characteristics possessed by 
some beings, but not by all. Otherwise, what would be the tribute of love? If 
love between adults does not imply admiration, if 214 


it does not imply an appreciation of traits and qualities that the recipient of 
love possesses, what meaning or significance would love have and why 
would anyone consider it desirable? What are we to think, then, of such a 
statement as the following, made by Erich Frorara (1955): "In essence, all 
human beings are identical. We are all part of One; we are One. This being 
so, it should not make any difference whom we love." If we were to ask our 
lover why he or she cared for us, consider what our reaction would be if told, 
"Why shouldn't I love you? All human beings are identical. Therefore, it 
doesn't make any difference whom I love. So it might as well be you." Not 
everyone condemns sexual promiscuity, but I have never heard of anyone 
who hails it as an out- standing virtue. But spiritual promiscuity? Is that an 
outstanding virtue? Why? Is the spirit so much less important than the body? 
* The kindest thing one can say about current uses of "love" is that such 
usages represent inexcusable intel- lectual sloppiness. My own impression is 
that people who talk of "loving" everyone, are, in fact, expressing the wish or 
plea that everyone should love them. But to take love--above all love between 
adults--serious- ly, to treat the eoreept with respect, and to distinguish it from 
generalized benevolence or goodwill, is to ap- preciate that it is_ a unique 
experience possible between some people but not between all. When a man 
and woman with significant spiritual and psychological atfinities encounter 
each other and fall in love, ff they have evolved beyond the level of problems 
and dieulties described in this study, if they are beyond the level of merely 
struggling to make their relationship "work," then romantic love becomes the 


pathway not only to sexual and emotional happiness *Commenting on this 
paradox, Rand (1957) writes, °'A morality that professes the belief that the 
values of the spirit are more precious than matter, a moraliW that teaches you 
to scorn a whore who gives her body indiscriminately to all men--the same 
morality demands that you surende your soul to pronscuous love for all 
comers." 
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but also to the higher reaches of human growth. It becomes the context for a 
continuing encounter with the self, through the process of interaction with an- 
other self. Two consciousnesses, each dedicated to per- sonal evolution, can 
provide an extraordinary stimulus and challenge to the other. Then ecstasy 
can become a way ol lile. It is this vision of the possibilities of love that has 
animated the writing of this book. One day Devers--the woman I am in love 
with-- said to me, "What you are writing is a love story." At first I thought 
she meant Patrecia. But then I realized that she meant something else entirely. 
What this book is about is my own love for love, my love for the experience 
and adventure that love offers. And in that sense Devers is right: This is a 
love story. Devers and I were married a few weeks ago, as I was approaching 
the completion of this chapter. A new journey begins. 


A NOTE TO MY READERS For more than twenty years the central theme 
of ray work has been the importance of self-esteem and the process of its 
attainment. Now, in an increasing number of cities throughout the United 
States, I am offering a 40-hour Intensive on SELF-ESTEEM AND THE ART 
OF BEING. The purpose of this Intensive is to raise-- radically--the level of 
the participant's self-esteem. Since first announcing this Intensive, I have 
received many requests for further details about the nature of the program. 
The problem in responding is that the Inten- sive is a unique learning 
experience and there is nothing to compare it to. It is not a lecture course, 
although it does contain elements of teaching. It is not psychotherapy, not a 
form of clinical treatment, although it does indude a number of psychological 
exercises and processes that facilitate personal growth. And it is not like other 


"per- sonal development" programs currently being offered-- either in 
approach, methods, philosophy, or goals. It is a special kind of adventure, 
like no other I have ever offered a voyage into inner space, produced by the 
complex orchestration of a wide variety of personal growth processes. The 
goal is aprofoundly enhanced ex- perience of self-acceptance, self-trust, self- 
assertion and self-esteem--and an increased capacity for honesty and 
authenticity in human relationships. The corollary of in- creased, self- 
understanding is increased understanding of others--and the consequence of 
both is an increased ca- pacity for intimacy and effectiveness in love 
relationships. Readers are invited to write to: The Branden Institute for Self- 
Esteem, P.O. Box 2609, Beverly Hills, CA 90213- 2609 (213) 274-6361. 


Nathaniel Branden 
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but also via telephone from all over the world. Communications to Dr. 
Branden or requests for information about his lectures, seminars, telephone 
con- sultations, and other services should be addressed to The Branden 
Institute for Self-Esteem, P.O. Box 2609, Beverly Hills, CA 90213-2609. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The central focus of my work as a psychologist has been the study of self- 
esteem, its role in human life, and, most particularly, its impact on work and 
love. If you found the book you have just read of value, then the following 
works are suggested for further reading. (You will notice that the theme of 
the present book has also been summarized below.) The Psychology of Self- 
Esteem. This is my first major theoretical exploration and overview of the 
entire field. Unlike my later books, it puts heavy emphasis on the 
philosophical foundations of my work. It deals with such questions as: What 
is self-esteem and why do we need it? Why is self-esteem such a powerful 
force in human life? What is the meaning---and justification--of the idea of 
free will? What is the relation of reason and emotion? How do rationality and 
integrity relate to self-esteem? Which moral values support self-esteem and 
which undermine it? Why is self-esteem the key to motivation? Breaking 
Free. This is an exploration of the child- hood origins of negative self- 
concepts, dramatized through a series of vignettes taken from my clinical 
practice. Through these stories we see in what ways adults can adversely 
affect the development of a child's self-esteem. Indirectly, therefore, the book 
is a primer on the art of child-rearing. The Disowned Self. This book 
examines the painful and widespread problem of self-alienation, in which the 
individual is out of touch with his or her inner world, and indicates pathways 
to recovery. It takes a fresh look at the relation of reason and emotion that 
goes beyond my earlier treatment of this subject in its scope and depth. 
Demonstrating how and why self- acceptance is essential to healthy self- 
esteem, it points 


the way to the harmonious integration of thought and feeling. The 
Psychology of Romantic Love. Presenting an origi- nal interpretation of the 
passionate relationship between a man and a woman that we call "romantic 
love," tlis work explores the meaning of love, the needs it satisfies, the 
reasons for our particular romantic choices, and why love flourishes or dies. 
It demonstrates the crucial importance of self-esteem to successful love. 
"The first love affair we must consummate successfully is the love affair 
with ourselves. Only then are we ready for a relationship with another 
person."" What Love Asks of Us. Originally published as The Romantic Love 
Question-and-Answer Book, this revised and expanded edition, written with 
my wife and colleague, Devers Branden, addresses the questions we hear 
most often by those struggling with the practical challenges of making love 
work. It covers a wide range of topics, from the importance of autonomy in 
relationships, to the art of effective communication, to conflict-resolution 
skills, to dealing with jealousy and infidelity, to coping with the special 
challenges of children and in-laws, to surviving the loss of love. Honoring the 
Self. Again returning to the nature of self-esteem and its role in our existence, 
this book is less philosophical than The Psychology of Self-Esteem and more 
developmental in its focus. It looks at how the self emerges, evolves, and 
moves through progressively higher stages of individuation. It explores what 
adults do that nourishes or subverts the growth of a child's positive sense of 
self and what we as adults can do to raise the level of our own self-esteem. It 
examines the psychology of guilt. It addresses the relationship between self- 
esteem and productive work. It is the best summa- tion of my thinking on 
self-esteem to date. If You Could Hear What I Cannot Say and To See What I 
See and Know What I Know. These two workbooks teach the fundamentals 
of my sentence-completion 


! technique and how it can be used by an individual ! working alone for self- 
confrontation, self-healing, self- understanding, and personal growth. In 
addition, these books aim to provide counselors and psychotherapists with 
tools to be utilized in their own clinical practice. How To Raise Your Self- 
Esteem. The purpose here is to provide the reader with specific strategies for 
build- ing self-esteem. The discussion is more concrete than in the earlier 
writings, more action-oriented. It is addressed equally to persons working on 


their own development and to parents, teachers, and psychother- apists who 
are invited to experiment with the tech- niques it describes. Judgment Day: 
My Years with Ayn Rand. This inves- tigative memoir tells the story of my 
personal and intellectual development through my relationships with three 
women, of which the centerpiece is my relation- ship with novelist- 
philosopher Ayn Rand (The Foun- tainhead, Atlas Shrugged). It describes the 
extraordinary contexts in which I came upon some of my most im- portant 
psychological ideas, including my first under- standing, at the age of twenty- 
four, of the supreme importance of self-esteem to human well-being. All of 
these books are published by Bantam Books, with the exception of Judgment 
Day, which is publishe.d in hardcover by Houghton-Mifflin and in softcover 
by Avon. In addition, I have developed a series of self- actualization 
audiocassettes aimed at carrying forward in new ways the material in the 
above titles. Informa- tion about these cassettes is available from our Insti- 
tute. Through the Institute we offer psychotherapy and family counseling, 
give lectures, seminars, and work- shops, create self-esteem programs for 
organizations, and do telephone consulting with individual and busi- ness 
clients throughout the country and abroad. For information, write to: The 
Branden Institute for Self- Esteem, P.O. Box 2609, Beverly Hills, CA 90213- 
2609. 


NATHANIEL BRANDEN, Ph.D., practicing psychologist at the Biocentric 
Institute in Los Angeles, California, is a renowned psychotherapist, author, 
teacher, and a pioneer in the fields of self-esteem, personal transformation, 
and man/woman relationships. 


